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ARTICLE I. 


Railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

In a late number of the Western Journal and Civilian we noticed 
the peculiar relations which the Gulf of Mexico presents in respect 
to the principal geographical divisions of the earth, and endeavored 
to show how much the future prosperity of the region watered by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries depends upon the channels 
through which its inhabitants may carry on their foreign trade, 

Had the use of steam as a motive power been confined to river 
navigation and labor gaving machinery, the Gulf of Mexico would 
have been always regarded as the natural and most convenient 
commercial thoroughfare between the valley of the Mississippi and 
foreign countriés. But the Locomotive and the Ocean Steamer 
are producing a revolution in commerce which must, in a great 
degree, affect the private and public economy as well as the com- 
mercial and social relations of every civilized people. And although 
these mighty engines are rapidly overcoming the principal obstacles 
to commercial and social intercourse, yet, owing to their tendency 
to centralize commerce and capital, it has become necessary, in 
an economital point of view, that the people of every State, and. 
indeed of every county, should adopt some measure to protect their 
own interests against the monopolizing power of steam. 

We have so often remarked upon the ruinous policy of carrying 
on our a commerce through the Eastern cities, that we refrain 
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from discussing that topic in the present article. A glance at a 
map, exhibiting the lines of railroads projected, and now in pro- 
gress of construction, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, will 
show that, when these projects shall have been completed, the en- 
tire commerce of the West will be placed under the control of New 
York, and other Eastern cities. And, instead of becoming com- 
mercial emporiums, our towns will be reduced to the condition of 
mere depots for receiving and forwarding commodities in transitu; 
unless we can devise some plan that will counteract the influence 
of the railroad system which is designed to connect the Mississippi 
with the Atlantic coast. 

The Central railroad of Illinois, in connection with the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad, though conforming in its direction to the natural 
laws of trade, is too remote from the Mississippi to increase its 
commerce or to enlarge materially the growth of the river towns. 
Its location is well calculated to promote the interests of the region 
through which it passes; but it will add little, if anything, to the 
commerce of the Gulf of Mexico. Nor will its connection with a 
railroad to New Orleans be of mueh benefit to the people in the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi river. And hence we must 
look to a more direct route to New Orleans, than can be obtained 
through the States of Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. We must 
have a route connected with the commerce of the river located with 
a view to the development of the resources of the States west of 
the Mississippi. 

A line drawn from St. Louis to Helena, Arkansas, and thence 
South until it intersects the railroad proposed to be constructed 
from New Orleans to Holly Springs, Mississippi, may be regarded 
as the shortest practicable route between the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi and New Orleans. On an air line the distance from 
St. Louis to New Orleans is about six hundred miles, and the rail- 
road proposed by the way of Helena, would probably not exceed 
650 miles, and might be travelled from New Orleans to St. Louis 
in twenty four hours. 

The distance from St. Louis to New Orleans, by the route here 
proposed, is less by about four hundred and fifty miles than from 
St. Louis to New York. And estimating the cost of railroad trans- 
portation at three cents per ton per mile, which may be regarded 
as the average rate on dry goods, the charges on this class of 
merchandize fram New Orleans to St. Louis will he less by sixty- 
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seven cents on the hundred pounds than from New York. This 
would doubtless make the Gulf route the cheapest from St. Louis 
to any part of Europe, and enable the merchants of this place to 
import their goods on better terms for the country than to purchase 
in the Atlantic cities. 

With this road completed we should have nothing to apprehend 
from Eastern competition; but without it the time consumed, and 
delays incident to river navigation will cause the principal part of 
the foreign dry goods consumed in the West to come through the 
Atlantic cities. 

But doubts may arise as to the practicability of making a rail- 
road from St. Louis to New Orleans on the line proposed, and 
also, as to the probability of raising the means of accomplishing a 
work of such apparent magnitude. It is true that a part of the 
route has never been explored with a view to the location of such 
a work, but we have been seeking information in regard to the 
country through which the route is proposed for several years, and 
we are persuaded that from St. Louis to the Iron mountain is the 
most difficult part of the route, west of the Mississippi. We are 
informed that a narrow ridge of high land, west of the St. Francis 
river, extends from the Southern line of Missouri to Helena, and 
that at the base of this ridge on its Western side the country is al- 
most a dead level, presenting a route as favorable for the con- 
struction of a railroad ag can be found, perhaps, in the United 
States. We can say mothing in respect to the character of the 
swamp opposite Helena: but we imagine that it presents no greater 
difficulties than the low ground on both sides of the Ohio, at Cairo. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome in this, as in the ac- 
complishment of all great works in our country, is that of raising 
the money required to carry on its construction. Were such a 
work aga railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans proposed by a 
single city or State, its accom]pishment might well be regarded with 
distrust; but when we divide the building of six hundred and fifty 
miles of railroad between four £ tates, the magnitude of the enterprise 
diminishes to proportions that migl.t encourage the most timid to 
embark in it. j 

The railroad now in contemplation from New Orleans to 
Jackson, and thence to Holly Springs, Mississippi, which in time 
will doubtless be built, will probably pass within forty miles of 
Helena, and it cannot be doubted that the ownersvof that road 
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would make a branch to the Mississippi, opposite Helena, in case 
arailroad should be made from St. Louis to that point. That 
would leave about 275 miles to be constructed by Arkansas and 
Missouri. A work about equal in magnitude to the Pacific rail- 
road from St. Louis to the Western boundary of the State. By 
the people of Missouri this enterprise is to be regarded in a two- 
fold view: first, as a local work calculated to develop the resources 
of the State by giving encouragement to agricuiture, mining, and 
manufactures; and, second, as a great project calculated to produce 
a revolution in the present commercial system of the valley of the 
Mississippi, which will secure to this region the benefits of the 
boundless wealth provided by the Creator for the enjoyment of its 
inhabitants. As a local work, penetrating the mineral district of 
South-eastern Missouri, it would be the means of bringing into 
active and extensive usefulness the ores of the Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob, — among the richest and most abundant deposits of 
iron which has been discovered upon the surface of the globe. 
These local considerations are of themselves sufficient, one might 
suppose, to induce the people of Missouri to lay hold on this work 
with a will that would insure its aecomplishment in the shortest 
time consistent with a prudent economy in respect to its construc- 
tion. But these considerations are lost to the mind when we con- 
template the infinite benefits that may flow from a work that will 
bring St. Louis within twenty-four hours travel of New Orleans. 
Such a work would be the means of establishing the commerce of 
these two cities upon a basis that would infuse new principles into 
the economy of the Southern and Western states of this great 
valley, and secure a degree of prosperity that would astonish the 
civilized world. 

Construct this road, and the gardens and orchards of the South 
will furnish our tables with the earliest vegetables and fruits of that 
region. The Gulf and inland waters will supply our markets with 
many varieties of fish and fowl, all fresh in their proper season ; 
while the substantial commodities of the North will reach our 
Southern friends with more regularity than now, and in better con- 
dition. And thus a community of physical enjoyments, established 
between the north and the south, will give rise to a community of 
sentiment; and instead of the prejudices heretofore existing the 
inhabitants of the entire country watered by the Mississippi will be 
united as one family, by 2 common Lond of sympathy. 
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This is not a day-dream, produced at will and fashioned to 
please the fancy. It is inthe power of the people of Missouri and 


their Southern neighbors to create and establish the principal fact 

a railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans—and then the benefits 
to which we have alluded, physical and social, must follow, as nat- 
ural and certain consequences. 

We oppose no argument to the construction of railroads in an 
Eastern and Western direction. Such improvements will be highly 
useful in ccnnection with a system extending from north to south; 
but it must be obvious to every reflecting mind that they cannot, 
in the nature of things, produce either the physical or social bene- 
fits which roads leading from north to south are calculated to 
impart. 

Commerce and travel from east to west neither exchange the 
products of the south fur those of the north, nor bring the inhabit- 
ants of different climates into social intercourse. 

And, hence, we conclude that no political compromise can re- 
move existing prejudices, and establish sympathy between the 
people of the Northern and Southern states, upon permanent 
grounds, so long as the principal currents of commerce continue to 
flow in an Eastern and Western direction. The sympathy which 
springs from social intereourse and a community of interests con- 
stitutes the bond which binds a free people together under one 
government. This bond is stronger than written constitutions and 
legislative enactments. Upon this depends the Union of the States 
—the grandeur of the nation—and whatever may be his success as 
a politician, thelegislator who overlooks or neglects the means of 
strengthening this bond, possesses no just claim to the dignified 
title of statesman. 

But how is the money to be obtained to accomplish a work from 
which we anticipate so many benefits? We know full well that this 
question must be answered to the satisfaction of prudent and well 
judging men before they will even give the project their serious 
consideration. 

It appears from the Report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, made in 1849, that the Government of the United 
States owned at that time 29,436,942 acres of land in the State 
of Missouri, and 27,464,603 acres in the State of Arkansas, 
amounting to more than two thirds of the area of the former, and 
to more than four fifths of the latter. And im no part of these 
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States, perhaps, has a less proportion of the public land been pur- 
chased than in the region through which the proposed route will pass. 

The effects produced on the price of real estate by the construc- 
tion of railways is so well understood at the present day, that it 
would be useless to enter into an argument to prove that the money 
value of the public lands would be more than doubled, for the dis- 
tance of ten miles on each side of a railway through this region. 
Then why, we ask, should Congress refuse to give one half of this 
Jand to individuals who would make the road? The principle in- 
volved in such a grant was recognized by the act donating lands 
in aid of the Central railroad of Illinois, and the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad; and we may safely challenge any number of the present 
Congress to offer one sound and Statesman-like reason against 
extending the same liberal and just policy to the States of Missouri 
and Arkansas. Indeed, we hold that the arguments are much 
stronger in favor of our road: there is a much larger quantity of 
public land in Missouri and Arkansas, than in Illinois; and, con- 
sequently, as a landholder, the Government would be a greater 
gainer by the operation; the facilities of transportation are more 
limited here than east of the Mississippi, and it would be an act of 
favoritism and gross injustice on the part of the Government to 
bestow a bounty on the strong, and deny similar favors to the weak. 

The policy of the Government in respect to the public lands, in 
the new States, has been that of a heartless and grinding speculator. 
Owning from two thirds to four fifths, and in some States even a 
greater proportion of the land, free from taxation, it refuses to sell 
the poorest tract for less than the price put on the richest.—Thus 
holding on to its property, waiting for those who settle in the 
country to improve its value by clearing the forest, making roads, 
and establishing schools, under hardships and privations calculated 
to retard the improvement of their mental and social condition. If 
individuals who pursue such a course are regarded with feelings 
bordering on hatred by every community in which they are found, 
why shouid the Government be excused from censure? The real 
estate of the individual is subject to the payment of taxes for the 
support of government, schools and public improvements, and, 
may even be teken, just compensation being allowed, for public 
purposes; the Government, as a landholder, is subject to none of 
these burthens, while it receives its full proportion of all the bene- 
fits accruing from every improvement made by the people. From 
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these considerations we are fully warranted in looking to the public 
lands as a source from which at least a portion of the means ne- 
cessary to construct a railwey fiom St. Louis to Helena should be 
derived. We would not ask the Government to make the road, or 
to donate a sufficient quantity of land to defray the entire cost of 
its construction. 

Nor would we even ask that it should contribute its just pro- 
portion according to the amount of land it holds in the State 
through which the route lies. We only claim that it should make 
an appropriation sufficient to authorize individuals to embark their 
capital in the enterprise. We ask no more, Let it not be ob- 
jected that there are now too many applications of this nature be- 
fore Congress : wherever the Government owns land which would 
be enhanced in value by the construction of a railroad through or 
near it, there it ought, in justice, to appropriate an amount equal 
to the benefit which it would derive from the individual labor and 
capital invested in the work. And so long as this principle is kept 
in view, and not violated, the number of applications for grants of 
land in aid of public improvements constitutes no rational ground 

‘objection to the action of Congress in their behalf. 

Nor should it be objected that a district of country is too new, 
or, that its resources are not sufficiently developed tr .uthorize the 
commencement of public works: such districts, more .han any other, 
claim the helping hand of a liberal government. Why wait until 
the generation who broke the wilderness, and suffered all the pri- 
vations incident to the settlement of new countries shall have passed 
away? In a national point of view no class of American citizens is 
more meritorious than the pioneers who open the wilderness, and 
prepare the way for civilization to advance. They are men of 
stout hearts and strong arms, ever faithful to their country, and 
ready to fight its battles, whenever called on. Indeed, in many 
respects, the life of the pioneer is one of continual service in the 
cause of his country; and it is but just that the Government should 
look to the amelioration of his condition, and aid him in making 
such improvements as will place him upon an equal footing with 
the citizens of older States, especially when all this can be done 
without taking anything from the public treasury, arid without vio- 
lating the principles of the constitution. 

The work here proposed is one of such vital importance to the 
country, and its claims to the aid of the General Government so 
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strong and just, that we cannot doubt that Congress will make a 
liberal appropriation of land in its behalf, provided those interested 
in its accomplishment will bring the subject in a proper manner to 
the consideration of that body. 

here is now in existence a charter fora railroad from St. Louis 
to the Southern boundary of this State, by the way of the Iron 
mountain: two routes have been surveyed in that direction. Let 
the citizens of Missouri interested in this route move in the matter 
without delay, and memorialize Congress for a grant of land to aid 
in its construction. There is a general railroad law, as we are 
informed, in the State of Arkansas under which her citizens may 
form a company at pleasure to act in concert with the citizens of 
Missouri. And we trust that our Southern neighbors will take the 
lead in a work that will not only be the means of improving the 
richest part of their own State, but of building up a great com- 
mercial city at the only point on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the Gulf to Cape Girardeau, that can be regarded as safe 
against the encroachments of the river. If we suppose a railroad 
in existence from Helena to the Western boundary of the State of 





Arkansas, and another to St. Louis, that point will then command 
the trade of a larger scope of country than any other between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

And the p2ople of Arkansas will neglect their best interest if 
they fa:l to do everything in their power to build up a great com- 
mercial city within the limits of their own State, 


EN eee he 
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Artic.e II. 


(From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. ) 


COFFEE: AND THF COFFEE TRADE. 


In an article published in the August 1850 No. of the Afer- 
chants’ Magazine, withthe above caption, statements were made 
to show that the production of coffee was not on the average equal 
to the constantly increasing consumption, and that it was not likely 
to be increased unless stimulated by long-continued higher prices 
than had ruled for many years. ‘The large crops of Brazil and 
Java in 185), having given rise to some doubts of the correctness 
of these statements, it may be well to review the past, and to look 
forward to the probable future course of this important article of 
trade. 

The short crop in Brazi] in 1849, and the extremely favorable 
weather after the blossoming season (September to November 
1848) had produced the greatest growth of new wood ever seen, 
(coffee is principally grown on new wood,) so that the trees were 
in a better condition for bearing than ever before known. The blos- 
som in 1840 was most abundant, the season throughout favorable, 
but what is of the greatest importanco, the picking season from 
April to July, 1859, was uncommonly fine, enabling the planters 
to secure the most abundant crop ever known, and far exceeding 
their most sanguine expectations. Such a combination of favor- 
able circumstances had never before occurred, and is not very 
likely to happen again. 

The export of the crop-year July Ist, 1850, to July 1st, 1851, 

roved the greatest ever known, being 1,884,656 bags, or 302 
inillions lbs., leaving a considerable quantity in the interior to sup- 
ply the deficiency of the crop of 155), caused by the excessive 
production of 185), which prevented the growth of new wood and 
exhausted the trees, as is the case with all those bearing fruit. 

The crop of 1851, was ail secured by August last, therefore the 
probable result is very nearly ascertained, and is estimated to be, 
from careful inquiry, only one-third to one-half the previous crop, 
say 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 bags, added to which, the old coffee 
remaining over, will make the quantity for export, July 1st, 1851, 
to July Ist, 1852, from 1,500,000 bags, to 1,630,000, or fully 
300,000 bags, or 48 millions of pounds less than the previous year. 


The following table of comparative export of three consecutive 
crop- years proves that there will be an average annual decrease of 
119,263 bags in 1849, 1850 and 1851, compared with 1846, 
1847 and 1848, and confirms the opinion, that Brazil has attained 
her maximum, instead of continuing to be largely on the increase, 
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as it was from 1830 to 1845, caused chiefly by the abundance and 


a Crited States. rr 


low prices of Blacks. ~wh oh 9 
Crop, 1846 ........ seceeee 848,485 684,632 1,528,117 
|) oom » 1,048,785 755,773 1,804,508 
‘6 848,408 773,017 1,621,125 


a weed, 140,678 2,213,422 4,953,800 


Average per annum...... 918,459 737,807 1,651,266 


554 per cent to Eudiee, 44% per cent to the United States. 
Crop, sesseee 008,181 O73, 151 1,111,332 

*¢ 1850 1,025,912 858,704 1,884,676 

‘6 1851 880,000 720,000 1,600,000 


BOE Sinciscccsibancin 2,444,003 2,151,915 4,596,008 
Average per annuw...... 814,698 717,305 1,532,003 





Decrease per annum 98,761 20,502 119,263 

The probable stoppage of the slave trade was assigned as a 
reason, why the production of coffee in Brazil could not be in- 
creased, as the planters could not keep up the stock upon their 

estates without annually purchasing 5 to 10 per cent of new blacks. 
The slave trade is now effectually stopped, and there is no possi- 
bility of its being renewed, which will surely prevent any increase 
in the cultivation of coffee. On the contr ary, a decrease may be 
expected, until the planters can, by greater care of their blacks, 
maintain their stock, or introduce free labor; either will require 
many years to bring it about, if ever done. The causes of this 
great annual loss of blacks, are the great mortality until acclimat- 
ed, the very small number of females on the estates, and that but 
few children are ever raised. The coffee districts being at some 
seasons very cold and rainy, are not at all congenial to Africans. 
From the foregoing it is certainly reasonable to assume that the 
average crop of Br: razil will not for many years exceed the present 
estim: ate, 8 say 1,600.000 bags of 160 lbs. , or 256 millions lbs. 

The Java crop is the next in importance to Brazil. This has 
been on the decrease for several years past, as it ceased to be a 
profitable crop. The greatest production was 1,100,000 piculs, 
or 146 millions Ibs. The crop of 1850 proved more abundant than 
for several years, yielding 850,000 piculs. Advices from Batavia 
to August last state, that the erop of 1851, then coming to mark- 
et, would be 24(),000 piculs short of the previous one, say 600,000 
piculs, or 80 millions Ibs. 

The chief cultivation of coffee in Java is under the direction of 
the Government, otherwise it would have fallen off still more. The 
private planters who at one time produced about 400,000 piculs, 
will this year have but about 80,000. ‘The labor being free and 
hirec, private individuals stopped raising coffee when it became 
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unprofitable, and in many instances shabstoned their estates alto- 
gether. In Brazil the reverse has been the case, as planters were 
obliged to employ their slaves, and could not raise other crops. 


The cost of raising coffee in Java, with shipping charges, is 
estimated to be 10 cents per lb. on board; in Brazil, 8 cents; 
Cuba, 9} cents; adding to these prices freight, insurance, and 
other charges, the cost in the United States respectively, would be 
12}, 10 and i1 cents. These prices being much above the aver- 
age rates from 1842 to 1848, it is not surprising that the produc- 
tion in Java should have fallen off :omuch, in Cuba* still more, 
and that Brazil should have ceased to increase. 


In the meantime the consumption of the United States has in- 
creased with rapid strides. 1345, the import from Brazil was 
about 500,000 bags, in the 12 months ending 31st ult., it was 
about 100,000 bags, or 160 millions lbs., and the stocks now are 
not larger tian at the same period of 1850. Brazil coffee consti- 
tutes about three-fourths of the whole consumption of the United 
States, therefore the total must be 200 million lbs. at least, and 
the annual increase may be safely estimated at 7} per cent, at 
prices not excessive. ‘The inerease in Europe is generally esti- 
mated at 2} per cent per annum, but in the following table of con- 
sumption, the average estimates of European writers for 1848 are 
assumed, which are believed to be below the actual wants. The 
estimates of production are from the best sources. 


The production of coffee in 1851, which furnishes the supply for 
1852, is estimated as follows: 


Brazil, 1,600,000 bags of 160 Ibs. ............04. Ibs. 256,000,000 
Java, 600,000 piculs of 1334 Ibs 80,000,000 


GU, ceacicchabas ee atte ok i cdaobosed 15,000,000 


Porto Rico ..... SA didethehesustbuddeucatentenksvechis 15,000,000 
St. Domingo . 45,000,000 
Laguira, Porto Cabello, Maracaibo. &e 30,000,000 
British West Indies 8 7,000,000 
Ceylon and British India . 45,000,000 
Mocha and Persian Gulf 5,000,000 
French and Dutch Indies 2,000,000 
Manilla 5,000,000 
ren ebinandceseceeqnasevetimiadiiabbecta 10,000,000 
US BUND Sn ssdsiiccnstiboives vidspebieeddnosdhbanssibiath 10,000,000 


— 


Total. 525,000,000 





* In 1825, the export from the North side of Cuba was about 32 millions 
Ibs., it is now barely 5 millions. 
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Consumption of the world — The estimates for Europe by the 
average of various authorities in 1848. 

Holland and the Netherlands ...... wdeabbbitestiedeia lbs. 108,000,000 

Germany and North of Germany 175,000,000 

France and South of Europe .......... soni 105,000,000 

Great Britain 37,000,000 

United States and British America 20 000,000 





TER, ae 625,000,000 
That the consumption in Europe is steadily increasing there 
cannot be a doubt. By a statement of stocks, arrivals, and de- 
liveries of coffee in the north of Europe, England and Trieste, 
published in the Economist of September 20, 1851, it appears 
that the deliveries for consumption in 8 months had been 210 mil- 
lions Ibs., exceeding the same period of 1850 by 56 millions lbs. 
It is also remarked that the deliveries are likely to continue on 
even a larger scale the remaining 4 months of the year, which 
would make the total for the year 315 millions lbs. ‘To this is to 
be added Sweden, Russia, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Sicily, Cor- 
fu, the Archipelago, Smyrna, and Constantinople, say fully one- 
fourth part of Europe, or 105 millions lbs., making the total 420 
millions Ibs., to which add the estimate for United States, Xc., 
200 millions lbs., making the total for the world 62 millions lbs.; 
agreeing very nearly with the preceding estimate. From the fore- 
going statements, estimates, Xc. the fullowing deductions are 
nade, viz:— 

That the production of coffee is now 15 to 20 per cent less than 
the consumption, which is annually increasing. That the pro- 
duction is not likely to increase on the average of vears, as it has 
not been a profitable crop to the planter on the average of the 
past ten years. That in Brazil, even should higher prices rule, it 
is not likely that any material increase can take place for many 
years, or until free labor be introduced. That in Java there might 
be some increase, should prices rule at about 30 fs. per picul, but 
many years would be required to raise the production to what it 
formerly was, as it requires 6 to 8 years to get a new estate into 
good bearing. 

That the producers of articles of necessity are entitled to a fair 
remuneration for their labor, when not more than equal to the 
demand, cannot be denied. 

That the present ruling prices both in the United States and in 
Europe, are not equal to the cost of production and incidental 
charges. 

That the production not being equal to the consumption, prices 
should rise, so as to equalize them, and to encourage an increase 
of production to supply the reguiar increase of consumption of so 
favorite and necessary an article. 
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The consumption of coffee in the United States is now so very 
large and increasing, it is of great importance that a regular sup- 
ply should be depended upon. From the present sources, it ap- 
pears to be very doubtful even at considerably increased prices. 
The only other part of the world where its cultivation might be 
introduced with a probability of its increasing so as to supply the 
demand, is the coast of Africa. At Liberia, the first attempt at 
cultivation has been very successful, and the ‘re cannot be a doubt 
of its being made a profitable crop, and in time a source of great 
wealth. 


At the time when colonization of the free blacks upon that coast 
occupies the attention of the true philanthropists, it is very im- 
portant to know that there is an article so congenial to the soil and 
so easy of cultivation, that will always find a sure and ready sale 
not ouly in the United States, but in Europe, without fear of com- 
petition from other countries. One of the great objections to col- 
onizing Africa, has been, not knowing what kind of agriculture 
would be immediately successful, at a moderate outlay of capital 
and give an available and valuable export. This is now settled 
beyond a doubt, and it should be an additional incentive to the 
true friends of the blacks, as well as of our country, to make every 
exertion to promote the colonization of Africa. This cannot be 
done to any great extcnt by private wv alone, but should 
receive the assistance of government; first, by establishing a line 
of steamships to take passengers at a low rate, and also by annual 
appropriations ; if not by the General Government, then by the 
State Governments. Such measures would do more in a short 
time to put a stop to the slave trade, than all Great Britain has 
done the past twenty years, at the expense of millions of treasure, 
and the sacrifice of thousands of valuable lives. It would in time 
be the means of civilizing Africa, thereby working out the destinies 
of Providence, as itis very evident that itis only by the free blacks 
from this country, that Africa can ever be civilized. Besides, 
opening the only way for the final emancipation of the slaves in 
the United State’, as it is very certain that this can never take 
place generally, unless a large propoition can be induced and as- 
sisted to emigrate to the land of their fathers. 

Since the foregoing was prepared, some particular information 
has been received, from a first rate source at Antwerp, to 22d Oc- 
tober, which very nearly corresponds with the estimates of produc- 
tion and consumption, viz :— Production = the world, 236,200 
tons, or 529 millions lbs. Consumption, based on the deliveries 
of 1849, 270,000 tons, or 605 millions lbs. 

The. chief difference being in the consumption of the United 
States. It also confirms the opinion expressed, that the Dutch 
Company retained less than usual for the spring sales. The de- 
liveries of the September sales had been so large that only about 
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200,000 bags remained to supply the demand till the March sales. 
The average deliveries of the year to 1st October, had been 77,- 


342 bags per month. 

The Trading Company held only 109,540 bags towards the 
spring sales, and the shipments advised from Java to 25th August 
were so limited, the Company were not expected to have over 
200,000 bags prior to February, when the spring sales are an- 
nounced. ‘I'his would not be half the average quantity for the 
past twelve years. 


te te ee ei in titi et tt te Sal 


ArtTicLE III. 
Division of Human Food. 


Man, wnen confined to animal food, requires for his support and 
nourishment extensive sources of food, even more widely extended 
than the lion and tiger, because, when he has the opportunity, he 
kills without eating. 

A nation of hunters, on a limited space, is utterly incapable of 
increasing its numbers beyond a certain point, which is soon at- 
tained. ‘The carbon necessary for respiration must be obtained 
from the animals, of which only a limited number can live on the 
space supposed. These animals collect from plants the consti- 
tuents of their organs and of their blood, ane yield them, in turn, 
to the savages who live by the chase alone. They, again, receive 
this food unaccompanied by those compounds, destitute of nitro- 
gen, which, during the life of the animals, served to support the 
respiratory process. In such men, confined to an animal diet, it 
is the carbon of the flesh and of the blood which» must take the 
place of starch and sugar. 

But [5 lbs. of flesh contain no more carbon than 41bs.of starch, 
and while the savage with one animal and an equal weight of starch 
could maintain lite and health for a certain number of days, he 
would be compelled, if confined to flesh alone, in order to procure 
the carbon necessary for respiration, during the same time, to 
consume five such animals. 

It is easy to see, from these considerations, how close the con- 
nection is between agriculture and the multiplication of the human 
species. -The cultivation of our crops has ulimately no other ob- 
ject than the production of a maximum of those substances which 
are adapted for assimilation and respiration, in the smallest pos- 
sible space. Grain and other nutritious vegetables yield us, not 
only in starch, sugar, ard gum, the carbon which protects our 
organs from the action of oxygen, and produces in the organism 
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the heat which is essential to life, but also in the form of vegetable 
fibrine, albumen, and caseine, our blood, from which the other 
parts of our body are developed. 

Man, when confined to animal food, respires, like the carnivora, 
at the expense of the matters produced by the metamorphosis of 
organized tissues; and, just as the lion, tiger, hyzena, in the cages 
of a menagerie, are compelled to accelerate the waste of the or- 
ganized tissues by incessant motion, in order to furnish the matter 
necessary for respiration, so the savage, for the very same object, 
is forced to make the most laborious exertions, and go through a 
vast amount of muscular exercise. He is compelled to consume 
force mereiy in order to supply matter for respiration. 

Cultivation is the economy of force. Science teaches us the 
simplest means of obtaining the greatest effect with the sma//est 
expenditure of power, and with given means to produce a maximum 
of force. The unprofitable exertion of power, the waste of force 
in agriculture, in other branches of industry, in science, or in so- 
cial economy, is characteristic of the savage state, or of the want 
of knowledge. 

In accordance with what Ihave already stated, you will perceive 
that the substances of which the food of man is composed may be 
divided into two classes; into néfrogenized and non-nitrogenized. 

The former are capable of conversion into blood; the latter are 
incapable of this transformation. 

Out of those substances which are adapted to the formation of 
blood are formed all the organized tissues. The other class of 
substances, in the normal state of health, serve to support the pro- 
cess of respiration. The former may be called the plastic elements 
of nutrition; the latter, elements of respiration. 

Among the formor we reckon— 

Vegetable fibrine. Animal flesh. 
Vegetable Albumen. Animal blood. 
Vegetable caseine. 

Among the elements of respiration in our food are— 
Fat. ’ Grape Sugar. Wine. 
Starch. Sugar of milk. Beer. 
Gum. Pectine. Spirits. 
Cane Sugar. Bassorine. 

The most recent and exact researches have estaplished as an 
universal fact, to which nothing yet known is opposed, that the 
nitrogenized constituents of vegetable food have a composition 
identical with that of the constituents of the blood. 

No nitrogenized compound, the composition of. which differs 
from that of fibrine, albumen, and caseine, is capable of support- 
ing the vital process in animals. 

“fhe animal organism unquestionably possesses the power of 
forming, from the constituents of its blood, the substance of its 
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membranes and cellular vay of the nerves and brain, and of the 
organic part of cartilages and bones. But the blood must be sup- 
plied to it ready fo rmed in everything but its form—that is, in its 
chemical composition. If this be not done, a period is rapidly put 
to the formation of blood, and consequently to life. 

This consideration enables us easily to explain how it happens 
that the tissues yielding gelatine or chondrine, as, for example, 
the gelatine of s kin or of bones, are not adapted for the support of 
the vital process; for their compositicn is different from that of fi- 
brine or albumen. Itis obvious that this means nothing more than 
that those parts of the animal organism which form the blood do 
not possess the power of affecting a transformation in the arrange- 
ment of the elements of gelatine, or of those tissues which contain 
it. The gelatinous tissues, the gelatine of the bones, the mem- 
branes, the cells, and the skin, suffer in the animal body, under 
the influence of oxygen and moisture, a progressive alteration; a 
part of these tissues is separated, and must be restored from the 
blood; but this alteration and restoration is obviously confined 
within narrow limits. 

While, in the bocy of a starving or sick individual, the fat dis- 
appears, and the muscular tissue takes once more the form of blood, 
we find that the tendons and membranes retain their natural con- 
dition; the limbs of the dead body retain their connections, which 
depend on the gelatinous tissues. 

On the other hand, we see that the gelatine of bones devoured 
by a dog entirely disappears, while only the bone earth is found in 
his excrements. ‘The same is true of man, when fed on food rich 
in gelatine, as, for example, strong soup. ‘The gelatine is not to 
be found either in the urine or in the faeces, and consequently must 
have undergone a change, and must have served some purpose in 
the animal economy. It is clear that the gelatine must be expelled 
from the body in a form different from that in which it was intro- 
duced as food. 

When we consider the transformation of the albumen of the blood 
into a part of an organ composed of fibrine, the identity in com- 
position of the two substances renders the change easily conceiv- 
able. Indeed we find the change of a dissolved substance into an 
insoluble organ of vitality, chemically speaking, natural and easily 
explained, on account of this very ident ity of composition. Hence 
the opinion is not unworthy of a closer investigation, that gelatine, 
when taken in the dissolved state, is again converted, in the body, 
into cellular tissue, membrane, and cartilage; that it may serve for 
the reproduction of such parts of these tissues as have been wasted, 
and for their growth. 

And when the powers of nutrition in the whole body are affected 
by a change of the health, then, even should the power of forming 
blood remain the same, the organic force by which the constituents 
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of the biood are transformed into cellular tissue and membranes 
must necessarily be enfeebled by sickness. In the sick man, the 
intensity of the vital force, its power to produce metamorphoses, 
must be diminished as well in the stomach as in all other parts of 
the body. In this condition, the uniform experience of practical 
physicians shows that gelatinous matters in a dissolved state exer- 
cise a most decided influence on the state of the health. Given 
in a form adapted for assimilation, they serve to husband the vital 
force, just as may be done in the case of the stomach, by due 
preparation of the food in general. 

Brittleness in the bones of graminivorous animals is clearly 
owing to a weakness in those parts of the organism whose function 
it isto convert the constituents of the blood into cellular tissue and 
membrane ; and if we can trust to the reports of physicians who 
have resided in the East, the Turkish women, in their diet of rice, 
and in the frequent use of enemata of strong soup, have united the 
conditions necessary for the formation both of cellular tissue and 
of fat. 


CIRCULATION OF MATTER In tHe ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KrxGpoms.—Tne OceEAN.—AGRICULTURE.—RESTITUTION OF AN 
EQUILIBRIUM IN THE Sort.—Causes of the exhaustion of Land. 
—Virginia.—England.—Relief gained by importation of bones. 
—Empirical Farming unsatisfactory.—Necessity for scientific 
principles.— Influence of the Atmosphere. —-Of Saline and Earthy 
matters of the soil. 


In the immense, yet limited expanse of the ocean, the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are mutually dependent upon, and suc- 
cessive to, each otrer. The animals obtain their constituent ele- 
ments from the plants, and restore them to the water in their 
original form, when they again serve as nourishment to a new gen- 
eration of plants. 

The oxygen which marine animals withdraw in their respiration 
from the air, dissolved in sea-water, is returned to the water by 
the vital processes of sea-plants; that air is richer in oxygen than 
atmospheric air, containing 32 to 33 per cent., while the latter 
contains only 21 per cent. Oxygen also combines with the pro- 
ducts of .the putrefaction of dead animal bodies, changes their 
carbon into carbonic acid, their hydrogen into water, and their 
nitrogen assumes again the form of ammonia. 

Thus we observe in the ocean a circulation takes place without 
the addition or subtraction of any element, unlimited in duration, 
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although limited in extent, inasmuch as in a confined space the 
nourishment of plants exists in a limited quantity. 

We well know that marine plants cannot derive a supply of 
humus for their beggar eye through their roots. Look at the 
great sea-tang, the Fucus Gigantius: this plant, according to 
Cook, reaches a hei cht of 560 feet, and a single specimen, with 
its immense ramifications, nourishes thousands of marine animats; 
yet its root is a small body, no larger than the fist. What nour- 
ishment can this draw from a naked rock, upon the surface of 
which there is no perceptible change? It is quite obvious that these 


plants require only a hold — a fastening to prevent a change of 
place — as a counterpoise to their specilic gravity, which is less 


than that of the medium in which they float. That medium pro- 
vides the necessary nourishment, and presents it to the surface of 
every part of the plant. Sea-water contains not only carbonic 
acid and ammonia, but the alkaline and earthy phosphates and 
carbonates required by these plants for their growth, and which we 
always find as constant constituents of their ashes. 

All experience demonstrates that the conditions of the existence 
of marine plants are the same which are essential to terrestrial 
plants. But the latter do not live like sea-plants, in a medium 
which contains all their elements, and surrounds with appropriate 
nourishment every part of their organs; on the contrary, they re- 
quire two media, of which one, namely, the soil, contains those 
essential elements which are absent from the medium surrounding 
them, that is, the atmosphere. 

Is it possible that we could ever bein doubt respecting the office 
which the soil and its component parts subserve in the existence 
and growth of vegetables? that there should have been a time when 
the mincral elements of plants were not regarded as absolutely es- 
sential to their vitality’ Ilas not the same circulation been ob- 
served onthe surface of the earth, which we have just contemplated 
in the ocean — the same incessant change, disturbance and resti- 
tution of equilibrium? 

Experience in agriculture shows that the production of vegetables 
on a given surface increases with the supply of certain matters, 
originally parts of the soil, which had been taken up from it by 
plants — the excrements of man and animals. These are nothing 
more than matters derived from vegetable food, which in the vit: ul 
processes of animals, or after their death, assume again the form 
under which they originally existed, as parts of the soil. Now, we 
know that the atmosphere contains none of these substances, ‘end 
therefore can replace none; and we know that their removal from a 
soil destroys its fertility, which may be restored and increased by 
a new supply. 

Is it possible, after so many investigations into the origin of the 
element: of animals and vegetables, the use of the alkalies, of lime 
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and the phosphates, any doubt can exist as to the principles upon 
which a rational agriculture depends? Can the art of agriculture 
be based upon anything but the restitution of a disturbed equilib- 
rium’ Can it be imagined that any country, however rich and 
fertile, with a flourishing commerce, which for centuries exports its 
produce in the shape of grain and cattle, will maintain its fertility, 
if the same commerce does not restore, in some form of manure, 
those elements which have been removed from the soil, and which 
cannot be replaced by the atmosphere? Must not the same fate 
await every such country which has actually befallen the once pro- 
lifie soil of Virginia, now in many parts no longer able to grow its 
former staple productions—wheat and tobacco ? 

In the large towns of England, the produce both of English and 
foreign agriculture is largely consumed; elements of the soil indis- 
pensable to plants do not return to the fields; contrivances result- 
ing from the manners and customs of the English people, and 
peculiar to them, render it difficult, perhaps impossible, to collect 
the enormous quantity of the phosphates which are daily, as solid 
and liquid excrements, carried into the rivers. These phosphates , 
although present in the soil in the smallest quantity, are its most 
important mineral constituents. It was observed that many Eng- 
lish fields exhausted in that manner, immediately doubled their 
produce, as if bya miracle, when dressed with bone earth imported 
from the continent. But if the export of bones from Germany is 
continued to the extent it has hitherto reached, our soil must be 
gradually exhausted; and the extent of our loss may be estimated, 
hy considering t!iat one pound of bones contains as much phos- 
phoric acid as a hundred-weight of grain. 

The imperfect knowledge of nature, and the properties and re- 
lations of matter, possessed by the alchemists, gave rise, in their 
time, to an opinion that metals as well as plants could be produced 
from a seed. The regular forms and ramifications seen in crystals, 
they imagined to be the leaves and branehes of metal plants; and 
as they saw the seed of plants grow, producing root, stem, and 
leaves, and again blossoms, fruits and seeds, apparently without 
receiving any supply of appropriate material, they deemed it worthy 
of zealous inquiry to discover the seed of gold, and the earth ne- 
cessary for its development. If the metal seeds were once obtained, 
might they not entertain hopes of their growth? Such ideas coul i 
only be entertained when nothing was known of the atmosphere, 
and its participation with the earth, in administering to the vital 
processes of plants and animals. Modern chemistry indeed pro- 
duces the elements of water, and combining them, forms water 
anew; but it does not create those elements—it derives them from 
water; the new-formed artificial water has been water before. 

Many of our farmers are like the alchemists of old — they are 
searching for the miraculous seed—the means, which, without any 
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further supply of sonia to a soil scarcely rich enough to be 
sprinkled with indigenous plants, shall produce crops of grain a 
hundred-fold. 

The experience of centuries, nay, of thousands of years, is in- 
sufficient to guard men against these fallacies ; our only security 
from these and similar absurdities must be derived from a correct 
knowledge of scientific principles. 

In the first period of natural philosophy organic life was sup- 
posed to be derived from water only ; afterward. it was admitted 
that certain elements derived from the air must be superadded to 
the water; but we now know that other elements must be supplied 
by the earth, if plants are to thrive and multiply. 

The amount of materials contained in the atmosphere, suited to 
the nourishment of plants, is limited; but it must be abundantly 
sufficient to cover the whole surface of the earth with a rich vege- 
tation. 

Under the tropics, and in those parts of our globe where the most 
genial conditions of fertility exist —a suitable soil, a moist atmos- 
phere, and a high temperature — vegetation is scarcely limited by 
space ; and, where the soil is wanting, it is gradually ‘supplied by 
the decaying leaves, bark and branches of plants. It is obvious 
there is no “deficiency of athmospheric nourishment for plants in 
those regions, nor are these wanting in our own cultivated fields: 
all which plants require for their development is conveyed to them 
hy the incessant motions of the atmosphere. The air between the 
tropics contains no more than that of the arctic zones; and yet how 
different is the amount of produce of an equal surface of land in 
the two situations! 

This is easily explicable. All the plants of tropical climates, 
the oil and wax palms, the sugar cane, &c., contain only a small 
quantity of the elements of the blood necessary to the nutrition of 
wetuaeiin. as compered with our cultivated plants. The tubers of 
the potato in Chili, its native country, where the plant resembles a 
shrub, if collected from an acre of land, would scarcely suflice to 
maintain an Irish family for a single day (Darwin). The result 
of cultivation in those plants which serve as food is to produce in 
them those constituents of the blood. In the absence of the ele- 
ments essential to these in the soil, starch, sugar, and woody fibre, 
are perhaps formed; but no vegetable fibrine, albumen, or caseine. 
If we intend to produce on a given surface of soil more of these 
latter matters than the plants can obtain from the atmosphere, or 
receive from the soil of the same surface in its uncultivated and 
normal state, we must create an artificial atmosphere, and add the 
needed elements to the scil. 

‘he nourishment which must be supplied in a given time to dif- 
ferent plants, in order to admit a free and unimpeded growth, is 
very unequal. 
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On pure sand, on calcareous soil, on naked rocks, only a few 
genera of plants prosper, and these are, for the most part, peren- 
nial plants. They require, for their slow growth, only such minate 
quantities of mineral substances as the soil can furnish, which may 
be totaliy barren for other species. Annual, and especially summer 
plants, grow and attain their perfection in a comparatively short 
time; they therefore do not prosper on a soil which is poor in those 
mineral substances necessary to their development. To attain a 
maximum in height in the short period of their existence the nour- 
ishment contained in the atmosphere is not sufficient. 

If the end of cultivation is to be obtained we must create in the 
soil an artificial atmosphere of carbonic acid and ammonia; and 
this surplus of nourishment, which the leaves cannot appropriate 
from the air, must be taken up by the corresponding organs, that 
is, the roots, from the soil. But the ammonia, together with the 
carbonic acid, are alone insufficient to become part of a plant des- 
tined to the nourishment of animals. In the absence of the alkalies, 
the phosphates and other earthy salts, no vegetable fibrine, no 
vegetable caseine, can be formed. The phosphoric acid of the 
phosphate of lime, indispensable to the ceralia and other vegetables 
in the formation of their seeds, is separated as an excrement, in 
great quantities, by the rind and barks of ligneous plants. 

How different are the evergreen plants, the oleaginous plants, 
the mosses, the ferns, and the pines, from our annual grasses, the 
ceralia and leguminous vegetables! The former, at every time of 
the day during winter and summer, obtain carbon through their 
leaves by absorbing carbonic acid which is not furnished by the 
barren soil on which they grow; water is also absorbed and retained 
by their coriaceous or fleshy leaves with great force. They lose 
very little by evaporation, compared with other plants. On the 
other hand, how very small is the quantity of mineral substances 
which they withdraw from the soil during their almost constant 
growth in one year, in comparison with the quantity which one 
crop of wheat of an equal weight receives in three months! 

It is by means of moisture that plants receive the necessary al- 
kalies and salts from the soil. In dry summers a phenomenon is 
observed, which, when the importance of mineral elements to the 
life of a plant was unknown, could not be explained. The leaves 
of plants first developed and perfected, and therefore nearer the 
surface of the soil, shrivel up and become yellow, lose their vital- 
ity, and fall off while the plant isin an active state of growth, without 
any visible cause. ‘This phenomenon is not seen in moist years, 
nor in evergreen plants, and but rarely in plants which have long 
and deep roots, nor is it seen in perennials in autumn and winter. 

The cause of this premature decay is now obvious. The perfectly 
developed leaves absorb continually carbonic acid and ammonia 
from the atmosphere, which are converted into elements of new 
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leaves, buds, and shoots; but this metamorphosis cannot be effected 


without the aid of the alkalies, and other mineral substances. If 


the soil is moist, the latter are continually supplied to an adequate 
amount, and the plant retains its lively green color; but if this 
supply ceases from a want of moisture to dissolve the mineral ele- 
ments, a separation takes place in the plant itself. The mineral 
constituents of the juice are withdrawn from the leaves already 
formed, and are used for the formation of the young shoots ; and 
as soon as the seeds are developed, the vitality of the leaves com- 
pletely ceases. These withered leaves contain only minute traces 
of soluble salts, while the buds and shoots are very rich in them. 

On the other hand, it has been observed, that where a soil is too 
highly impregnated with soluble saline materials, these are sepa- 
rated upon the surface of the leaves. This happens to culinary 
vegetables especially, whose leaves become covered with a white 
crust. In consequence of these exudations the plant sickens, its 
organic activity decreases, its growth is disturbed; and if this state 
continues long, the plant dies. This is most frequently seen in 
foliaceous plants, the large surfaces of which evaporate considerable 
quantities of water. Carrots, pumpkins, peas, Xc., are frequently 
thus diseased, when, after dry weather, the plant being near its 
full growth, the soil is moistened by short showers, followed again 
by dry weather. The rapid evaporation carries off the water ab- 
sorbed by the root, and this leaves the salts in the plant in a far 
greater quantity than it can assimilate. These salts effloresce 
upon the surface of the leaves, and if they are herbaceous and 
juicy, produce an effect upon them as if they had been watered 
with a solution containing a greater quantity of salts than their 
organism can bear. 

Of two plants of the same species, this disease befalls that 
which is nearest its perfection; if one should have been planted 
later, or be more backward in its development, the same external 
cause which destroys the one will contribute to the growth of the 
other. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


From “Appletons’ Mechanics’ Magazine,”’ Dec. No. (N. Y.) 
Steam-Carriage for Plank-Roads and Smooth Pavements. 
Improvements by J. K. Fisher. 


Continued from page 257. 





In the description of Mr. Fisher’s improvements, given in your 
last number, we confined ourselves to the working of carriages for 
passengers for hire. We now propose to view itas it was originally 
intended, asa private carriage, designed for convenience, comfort, 
elegance, and economy. 

The expense of keeping horses is considerable, especially to those 
who use them only for riding, and would not wish to keep men- 
servants, were it not exceedingly unpleasant to take care of even 
a single horse, and to be in some measure obliged to be at home 
at inconvenient times, lest he should suffer for want of food. The 
wealthy may not feel the force of this; but the man of slender 
means, who wishes to enjoy the quiet frugality of a rural home, 
and to go with comfort, at his own convenient hours, to and from 
his business in the city, is but too painfully aware of the burden- 
someness of man and horse; and rather than support them, he sub- 
mits to the set times of the public conveyance, with all its disad- 
vantages and discomforts. How far steam can furnish a remedy 
for these deficiencies may be judged from the following description: 

It is obvious that the end proposed could not be attained, unless 
the fire, the boiler, and all the machinery, could take care of them- 
selves after being supplied with fuel and water for a reasonable 
distance, of ten or twenty miles: accordingly, Mr. Fisher sought 
the most sufficient means of securing a performance by the machine 
itself of all the necessary functions which the engineer, with his 
gage-cocks, breaks, and levers for retarding, stopping, becking, 
and his fire-irons, manages to accomplish, with great toil, when 
his eye should be constantly upon the road, to see the danger be- 
fore it should be too late. ‘The first step was, to make the fire 
self-feeding. This is accomplished by a hopper or reservoir in the 
upper part of the furnace, from which the fuel settles down into 
the fire as it burns away at the bottom, somewhat as it does 
in Perkins’ hot-water heating apparatus; so that when you 
stop at @ tavern, instead of feed and water for your horse, you 
will order your hopper and water-tank to be filled, and have no 
further trouble about it. 

To insure a rate of combustion which at least should not slacken 
when the resistance increased, from ascents or bad roads, is of 
importance. But to do this by simple and cheap means is not 
easy. ‘The blast-pipe is the universally favorite mode in locomo- 
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tives; and its simplicity and cheapness as to first cost cannot be 
surpassed. But the noise, the sparks, and dust, and the back- 
pressure caused by it, are insuperable objections to its use: taste 
will not endure it, and science will hardly tolerate it much longer. 
We have at this moment before us a late number of the ‘London 
Practical Mechanics’ Journal,’ in which an eminent engineer, Mr. 
Sharp, of Swinton, writes: ‘‘In the locomotive, if the pressure of 
steam on the acting side of the piston be 100 pounds per inch, a 
resistant pressure of 40 pound or more will be found on the other, 
thus nearly half the power is expended in expelling the steam from 
the cylinder. It may be said that this — from the blast-pipe ; 

and no doubt to a certain extent it does; but the valve-openings 
are not promptly opened,” &e. Instead of this barbarous mode of 
blowing the fire and frightening horses, Mr. Fisher adopts the fan, 
which is in general use in steamb: oats; and to insure a constant 
and regular action of it, he app! ies a small separate engine, which 
also works the pumps, and thus leaves the main engines free from 
the rods and levers necessary to work them. This small engine 
may be made to work at any speed required, so that when the road 
is bad a reasonable rate of travel may be kept. And we may here 
remark that one of the usual arguments against working expan- 
sively, is that too little steam will be used, and the blast will not be 
forcible enough; so we must have a large boiler and use abundance 
of steam to get an efficient combustion ‘by this mode if this opinion 
be correct. And fin: lly, the fan, worked by a small engine, will 
take care of the fire when the carriage is standing — the throttle- 
valve and damper being adjusted by the pressure of the steam—so 
that the carriage may be left for an hour and still be ready to start. 

The feed of water is regulated by a float, operating in a novel 
way, which appears likely to be effective. 

One thing more was wanting, a self-adjusting cut-off; it would 
be too troublesome, in a pleasure-carriage, to watch the quality of 
the road and the steam-gage, and to adjus t the cut-off at every 
change of resistance. This adjustment, So essential to economy, 
is performed by a very ingenious mechanism, which some regard 
as too delicate for the jolting of a road; but we believe it will work 
well; and if it fails at any time, the adjustment by hand can still 
be effected. 

The steersman, being relieved of all care of the machinery, has 
only to manage the steering-lever, and to let on the steam, or 
reverse, according as he wishes to run fast or slow, orto stop. All 
this is done by a valve, worked by a hand-lever. The English 
carriages were provided ‘with cumbrous drags and breaks, to di- 
minish their speed downhill, and to stop them; and the working 
of these appendages was a severe labor; but all the effect of them 

can be produced by the steam itself, when let on the reverse way, 
with the required pressure. The stopping is the most difficult op- 
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eration, at a high speed; but at a moderate speed it offers no diffi- 
culty. ‘The valve may be instantly thrown the reverse way, and 
the steam will, with its whole force, resist the forward motion of 
the pistons, and be pumped back into the boiler; and, when the 
speed is five miles per hour the carriage will stop in five feet; at 
ten miles per hour it will stop im twenty feet; at fifteen miles it will 
stop in forty-five feet; and at the usual rate allowed in cities, vight 
miles, it will stop in thirteen feet from the instant of turning the 
lever. This, we think, is as quick as horses can be stopped upon 
pavements. 

The carriage may be steered from within, so that one need not 
be exposed to the weather. And, in the winter, the waste steam 
may be used to warm it, in the manner it is used in buildings; and 
with no other expense than a thin coil of pipe. 

The time required to get up steam is very little. Mr. Bramah 
tried, with one of Gurney’s carriages, and found that in eight min- 
utes after applying the match the steam was at full pressure. And 
when charcoal is used the firing may be more rapid, The labor of 
lighting the fire is the same as in a common stove, and may be re- 
duced to almost nothing if the kindling materials be properly pre- 
pared and done up in the form of cartridges. And as such a 
carriage could be kept in the house, for the convenience of getting 
in and out without exposure to the weather, it would be no objec- 
tionable task for a female servant to kindle the fire and supply the 
tank with water. 

It is supposed, by many who have formed their notions of steam- 
carriages upon common locomotives, that horses would be fright- 
ened by them, that steam and smoke would issue from them, and 
that they would be noisy. But, from the evidence given before 
the committee of the House of Commons in 1831, it appears that 
horses took very little notice of them; that as they burnt coke, no 
smoke was made; and that the steam was mixed with the gas in the 
chimney, and superheated so as to become invisible. And by 
giving a proper shape to the exhaust-pipes, and covering them 
with materials that are not sonorous, the noise may be done away 
with, as it often is in stationary engines. In short, it may be said, 
as the general result of that testimony, that steam-carriages make 
no more noise than other carriages, and that since the noise made 
by the horses’ feet is entirely avoided, they are far more quiet 
than any others. 

The comparative expense of a one-horse carriage, and such a 
steam-Carriage as we described in our last, will be: for a speed of 
ten miles per hour, running thirty miles per day; 

Value of horse, $300 


Value of machinery, $600 carriage, 300 
‘6 “* carriage, 400 harness, 30 


“31000 
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The deterioration of the horse and wheels and harness will be 
greater than that of the machinery; but assuming it equal, at 10 
per cent., with 7 per cent. interest, we have 170 dollars per year 
for the steam-carriage, and 107 for the horse-carriage. The cur- 
rent expenses will be, for fuel, 80 pounds per day, $27 40, and 
for oil, say 10 dollars; making in all $207 40; and for the horse- 
keeping, at 2 dollars per week, 104 dollars; shoeing 15 dollars, in 
al] 226 dollars. The feed and stable-rent near a city will cost at 
least two dollars per week; then add the value of the service of 
taking care of the horse, at the lowest estimate, 26 dollars ; and 
allowing the trouble of getting up steam, and wiping and oiling the 
engines, to be equal to that of harnessing, and we find that the 
steam-carriage, of four horses’ power, capable of running thirty 
miles per hour, costs forty-four dollars per year less than a one- 
horse carriage, which can run but ten miles per hour, and carry 
but half the load. And if a long journey is to be taken, the horse 
cannot do it at any useful speed. The increased way-expenses 
consequent upon his slow movement would amount to more than 
the total expense of the steam-carriage. Suppose you wish to go 
three hundred miles, you can do it in one day by steam, at a cost 
of a dollar for fue! and oil, and a dollar for each passenger for 
way-expenses; but the horse will require ten days to do it without 
injury to him, and the way-expenses will bea doliar and a half for 
each person per day, and half adollar for the horse. Three dollars 
for the steam-carriage, and thirty-five for the horse-carriage, to 
-arry two persons three hundred miles; of course, nobody would 
use the horse for such a journey; but the steam-carriage might be 
used with economy, either at the high speed we have supposed, or 
at half the speed, or less. 

The estimates we have made are upon the most economical scale: 
the usual cost of a good two-horse carriage in the city, with the 
coachman, is not less than a thousand dollars per year: the steam- 
carriage, with an equally good man to run it, would not cost more 
than half that sum; and it would do its work quicker and better. 

In connection with this subject it may not be amiss to state that 
Mr. Fisher has some views upon the subject of roads that are 
worthy of attention. He thinks that wooden tracks, composed of 
planks ten inches wide and four or five thick, with cross-pieces at 
the joints to support them and keep the joints even, will work well 
for steam-carriages. The tracks would be imbedded flush with 
the earth, as is usual with stone tracks, so that there would be no 
danger in running off, and no inconvenience in turning out. The 
cross-pieces or ties being flush with the tracks, would enable the 
wheels to get upon the tracks again. Such roads would be cheap, 
but horses could not work well upon them. 

We may further state, that if plank-roads were made eleven feet 
wide, two steam-carriages could pass upon them without either 
running off. The present width is eight feet. 8. C. 
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ARTICLE V. 
From the Dubuque Herald, 


Northern Jowa. 


CLAYTON AND ALLEMAKEE CouNrTIES.—GENERAL FeEATURES.—SURFACE.— 
Turkey River. — Vittaces.— YELLow River.—Paint Creek.— UPPER 
Iowa.—PoruLaTIoN.—FuTuRE Prospects. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In a tour which I have just finished through 
the counties of Clayton and Allemakee, my mind has been forcibly 
struck with the number and the importance of their natural advan- 
tages and of the rapid progress which has been already made in 
their settlement, and in the development of their resources. Their 
characteristic features are: a soil everywhere fertile, sufficiently 
watered and weil timbered; streams furnishing ample water power 
for any manufacturing purposes; evidences and indications of min- 
eral wealth; excellence of location on the Mississippi river, and 
remarkable healthiness of climate. 

The lands of Clayton, the older county of the two, have been in 
market about five years, and its population and improvements are 
more considerable than those of Allemakee. Its soil is well adapted 
for the production of wheat, Corn, oats, and barley, and particu- 
larly for a pasture land. Its surface along the Mississippi and for 
several miles back is broken into high and extensive ridges, which 
in general rising boldly from the river’s edge shut out a view of 
the country west-ward, and present the aspect of rugged rock- 
walled mountains on whose heights no signs of vegetation are be- 
held. On the summits and in the valleys between these ridges the 
very best locations for farms are discovered — on account of the 
proximity of this line of country to the Mississippi, its richness of 
soil, its plentifulsupply of pure spring water and its abundance of 
timber. Thescountry west of these ridges is smooth in surface, 
and north of Turkey river is chiefly prairie land over which some 
timber is scattered. 

Turkey river is the principal stream in Clayton county and runs 
through it in a S. E. direction. Its southern bank along its entire 
course is lined with a body of timber about 6 miles wide consisting 
chiefly of red oak, white oak and maple. Its northern bank until 
within 5 or 6 miles of its mouth is barely timbered, for the 
remaining distance it is well timbered. Several mulls are erected 
on its course, at Millsville are a flouring mill and a saw mill, and 
at Elkader a flouring mill and a saw mill also. 

Its villages are numerous and thriving, and denote the vigor of 
its growth. 

The first in the southern portion of the county on the river is 
Buena Vista, a place of recent origin, being about 12 months in 
existence; the discovery of mineral near the site on which it stands 
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occasioned its being built. It has a good steamboat landing, a 
smelting furnace, 2 black-smith shops, a butcher shop, and 25 
dwelling houses; about 100 men have been employed in mining 
during this season, and their operations have been very successful. 
The country for 20 or 30 miles west of it, is settled, and land in 
its neighborhood is worth from $4 to $8 an acre. 


Guttenberg is situated on a platform of land on the Mississippi 
and immediately above the mouth of Turkey river; it has a good 
site for a town, and a good steamboat landing. It contains 5 or 
6 stores, a steam-saw mill and a flouring mill, about 130 dwelling 
houses mostly frame, and has a popuiation of 700, the largest of 
any place of Clayton county. The country around it is considered 
to possess much mineral, and during this season a considerable 
amount has been discovered. 


Clayton city is a small place on the Mississippi about 11 miles 
above Guttenberg, its site is not extensive but its landing for 
steamboats is good. It is the nearest point on the river to Garn- 
avillo, the county seat, and the country west of it is rich and well 
settled. 
M’Gregor’s landing, the most northern town on the Mississippi 
in Clayton county, is apparently a brisk business lace. It has a 
black-smith shop, 3 or 4 stores, and about 15 dwelling houses; it 
has a good road to the country westward, and its landing for steam- 
boats is excellent. wo ferries are established at this place. Boats 
running from one to Prairie Du Chien, and from the other to a 
point below the mouth of the Wisconsin river. 


Garnavillo, the county seat, is situated about ten miles from the 
Mississippi river, in the centre of High Prairie, surrounded by a 
rich prairie country, nearly all under cultivation. It has 4 stores, 
a tavern, a Post office, 3 black-smith shops, 4 churches, and about 
50 dwelling houses, with a population of 300. Farms with limited 
improvements around it are worth from $3 to $5 an acre. 


Elkader is a thriving inland town, has 2 or 3 stores, about 20 
dwellings, a saw mill and a grist mill, and a population of about 
100. 


The choicest selections of public lands in this county have been 
entered; a large amount of land is under cultivation: the popula- 
tion of the county 1s estimated at 7000, and farms improved bring 
from $3 to 8 an acre. 


In a short time these results have been produced, the effects of 
which are to repay the hardy pioneers who labored in their accom- 
plishment for their former privations and persevering industry ; 
and to create the means for their future comfort and independence. 
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Allemakee is a county of recent origin, about two years ago it 
was vacated by the Indians, and its lands have been only in market 
since September, 1850. Along the Mississippi it presents the 
same aspects as Clayton county; a chain of high bluffs running on 
a line with the river and extending back two or three miles. The 
land on the tops of these ridges and lying between them is of the 
choicest quality ; in some places extensive tracts where several 
farms might be located adjoining each other are found smooth in 
surface or rolling sufficiently to give a descent for the rains which 
fall upon them. The country westward of these ridges has a uni- 
form rich rolling surface, every acre of which requires only tillage 
to make it yield abundantly all the productions of this northwestern 
country. The whole of this country is well timbered. In its south- 
ern portion a body of choice timber from 6 to 10 miles wide runs 
from the Mississippi to its western boundary, the ridges are covered 
with good timber, and over the remaining portion of the county, 
timber is so distributed that every quarter section may be suid to 
have a sufficient or partial supply. 


The numerous springs throughout this county, the many creeks 
and streams that intersect its surface not teo remote from each 
other contribute to make it a most desirable location tor emigrants 
coming to this western country; while in a speculative view the 


adaptation of the waters of its larger streams for application to 
machinery is worthy of the consideration of men of enterprise and 
capital. 


Yellow river, a stream with a volume of water sufficient for any 
manufacturing purpose, runs in an easterly course through the 
county and empties into the Mississippi, about 1} miles above the 
southern boundary of the county; already four saw mills are erected 
on its course, and are operating successfully. 


Paint Creek, a stream af great importance, rises near the west- 
ern boundary of the county, and after running in a S. E. course, 
reaches the Mississippi about three miles north of the Yellow river. 
It is navigable for boats drawing three feet water at its lowest stage. 
For twelve miles up its course it has innumerable sites for mills, 
and in this distance its water power is suitable for any mill pur- 
poses. On it a saw mill is erected about five miles from its mouth, 


and a flour mill about nine miles. 


Village Creek, a small stream, rises in the northern portion of 
the county, and empties into the Mississippi immediately below 
Lansing; some miles from its mouth it presents rare advantages 
for mill purposes, its waters rolling over a perpendicular fall of 3 
feet. It is a beautiful stream, of the purest water, and traverses 
through a rich extensive valley where happy homesteads will yct 
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flourish. Ii Sutiiie its name fies Indian villages besten been 
found on its banks. 

Upper Iowa river is the largest stream in the county, and courses 
through its northern extent. It is said to be navigable from the 
Mississippi for four or five miles, and along its course through this 
county it is well calculated for application | to machinery. 

Already the population of this county amounts to about 1600, 
and from the number of persons who are known to have entered 
land in it with the intention of making their homes, it is expected 
the next twelve months will wonderfully increase this number. 
Comparatively a sm: all portion of the public land has been entered 
in this county, and the very best selections remain to be entered ; 
yet sever ral towns are starting into existence, the most prominent 
of which are Lansing and Paint Rock. There are many other ex- 
cellent sites for towns in this county, along the Mississippi, and 
the increase that its population may experience from the pouring 
in of emigration within the next two years, may render many of 
them of an importance beyond any expectation that might other- 
wise be formed. i. a 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
COMMERCE OF St. LOUIS. 


Comparative Statement of monthly prices of some of the leading 
Staples of the St. Louis market, for the years 1850 and 1851. 





From the Mo. Republican. 
TOBACCO. 
1851. 1850. 

January,...hhd. $2,00 to 5,50 | January, ...hhd. No sales. 
February, ...... 2,59 * 5,50 | February, ...... do. 
SIL decdienns , :weibbabee eiadedad | March, ......... 3,00 to 12,00 
Th  stieeatan  sepatenbinecnan Sue scqumonasess 4,45 * 7,75 
SL céubbentens _,nenpeaetbeseds Ss cconmpovcess 3,00 * 12.00 
SG idk ctindacoun 3,00 to 12,00 | June, ............ 4,15 * 13,20 
a: poqubeand vanes Tle theaters « 4,45 * 8,45 
BR, netiosen 5; e000 senseseesoe August ....0000. 0,00 ** 10,59 
SE Rcarssg . . weqeecatetecens September,...... 5,00 ** 13,59 
October,......... wiedas Leo October,........ ‘ 5.45 ‘ 9.85 
SS Ls eee enn November, ...... 6,00 * 15,00 


December, ...... 2,25 to 6,00 December, ...... 4,75 ** 8,50 
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1851. 
January, .. Tons, $85 
February, . 
Mareh, . 
ABR, csvecsies 
ee 
I diibidaitnteniced ‘ 
Rs neddedepeesees ‘ 
August, . 
September,.... 
ee ; 
November, ......... 
December, ......... 


85 
TO 


PD -t-1=1 
Aassugne 


sj ol -+] 


ao 


January, Pig, 
February......... 

OS ee 

BEE « scdeieesess . 

May 

June 

July 

August .......000. 4,2 
September . 4,2¢ 
October .......... 4,00 
November . 4,125 ** 
December.. 445 “ 


FLOUR. —rarr, 


« 1851. 
January, Barrel, $5,87 
February... 3,79 
5.00 
3.50 
5V 
6 
August .:........ 
September...... 
October ........ 
November ...... 
b . ccmber 


to $110 
RO) +6 


to 


HEMP. 


I8=0. 
January, ...Tons $120 to $125 
February,.... 90 *§ 105 
95 | March, S87 YO 
90 | April, 85 93 
85 | May, 80 YO 
82 | June, ..... 85 8 
95 | July, 80 90 
95 | August...... 80 RG 
90 | September 75 90) 
85 | October, ...... 85 3 
85 | November, &3 ': 
92 | December, ...... 85 I 


105 





LEAD. 


185(). 

$4,40' January, Pig,... $3,92 

4,40 February.......... 3,95 

4,45 March. 4,37 

4,35 April...... Sedans ; 

4520| May ............. , 

4,30 June . 

4,30'July . 

4,30) August........... 

4,25 September. 

4,10 October.......... 

4,15 November 

4,30 December 


PRIEE AND CHOICE QTALITIES. 
1850. 
$4,50 January, Drl., $4,75 to $5,123 
4,60 February...... roe fe * 3.26 
4,50)March 5,07} 
4,50 April 5,00 ¢ 
4,50 May. 0,623°° 
4,50 June. 6,00 *¢ 
4,50 July . 25 * 5,25 
4,50|August. Rastienitied “a “ 4,00 
4,37 September ‘4,374 
4,50|\October ..........3,73 * 4,124 
4,50 November....... 4,20 


. 3,80 & 
4,75 December 4,50 


5.50 
5,37h 
6,00 


> © 
O50 
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WHEAT. 



















1851. 1850. 
Januarv, Bush., cents 75 to 804 January, Bush., cts. 98 to $1,15 
February........s.ce00es 70 ** 80 |February............. 80 ** 1,05 
PN Snciiccdietahoubie Be Be BOD avec cccccccscers 75 ** 1,20 
April ...ccccccccccseseees COi** GO [April ........cccrecee «Oo 75 ‘ 
BOOT wntsiccccesvcsscesstti Oe Se BE ecccisvencossecsce 90 ** 4,27 : 
EE te. ae 80 © 1,25 , 
Be isiitkiencaciel G5“ 80 ‘July... ib 75 95 
August. rrrrrrrrrrreree 49 * 80 |August.............. a 90 
September ...........+ 55 ** 70 |September .......... 606° = 85 . 
eR iceccensbhsenise 70 ** 76 |October.........000. . 60 «6 RO . 
November .........0000. 70 ** 75 |November........... 65 *6 83 
December..........+++. . 75 ** 82 |December ........... 75 * 8O 







‘CORN. 













1851. 1850. 











January, Bushel, cents 44 to 48 January, Bus., cents, 38 to 41 
en eee 44 ‘* 46)\February............... 37 ** 40 
| ee oe veseee BS ** AGTAGER ccccscsecccesesess 40 ** 48 
PRED sin pugidbensncccsess BB GB sncccrsccdecccese 44 * 45 
ee rn 34 ‘* 38 May........0. sebbbi 56 ** 60 
SEE disinilpeeerissasens ae RE . 60 * 62} 
iis seine 88 6 AB July..ccecescsssscseoeee 58 “ 64 
RPMI 000000000000000080 35 ** 40) Augusts.............00. 58 ** 64 
September .........-0++ 35 ‘* 38 September............. 50 ** 52 
rn 85 *¢ 40 October ..j............ 523** 55 
November ............00 31 ** 36 November............. . 46 “ 48 
December ......ccccccees 36 ** 40 December ............. 46 ** 55 







OATS. 









1850. 


1851. 












January, bushel, cents 45 to 50 January, bushel, cents 42 to 44 
POET ccrsccbacssscsies 52 ** 58 February.........sssseees 43 * 45 : 
Se oeeee 45 “6 47 March.......00.. seosceces SHOT MS 4 
EE hicantnpadigetis once WO © SERRE cesescscsvocccstecnas SO ae 
BEEP hscevedidagnectssiness BG * ST May ....ccesesccccssseccee 58 ** 60 
WIE praconntantersiasdias ee ee 55 * 56 
SUE thcanmiontiberetésbenss BO §© STEEP ....cccsesseeee ebesese 53 ** 55 
BIT crerscndsosassssss 25 ** 26 August ........ cvcccsoes 50 ** 53 
September............... 26 ** 27 September............... 87 * 40 
ROD nccsentsnsisasess 25 ** 26/October..........s0e0000. OT * 38 
November ............... 26 ** 2T November ........+0.+.+. 40 ** 42 






December ............... 30 ** 32 December ............06- 45 ** 50 








Commerce of St. Louis. 


BARLEY. 








1850. 


January, bush., £ to $1,00\January, bush., cents 80 to 90 
ast ad 1 1,00 February 95 **$1,00 
. 90 March $1,00 * 1,10 
66 85 April.... 3.40” 1,15 
6 SS ee 1,15 ** 1,20 
“ 60\June 1,00 «© 1,10 
73 y , A 6 1,00 
‘¢ «60 August a 80 
September . ‘* 55 September be 70 
October D0 55 October 85 
November...........55 ‘* 60 November \ 85 
December .. 55 ** 60 December 0 874 


RYE. 
1851, 
JONUALY 2. 000cecerecevewee us DO 60 
February 65| February D 55 
March ..... 65 March. . Ra. 
BR ape esictsvescoveucnigu D: i) Apri 75 


"15 

65 July ..... 75 

August od ** 60 August ay 60 
September ) ** 80 September 65 
October ...........- coveted 55 October , 55 
November . 50 November 5V 
December ...........+-.. 00 ** 60 December. 60 


CASTOR BEANS. 
1820. 

15 |January. $2,20 to $2,374 
12 iF ebruary 2,25 ** 2.50 
05 Warch isbodveevees 2,50 ** 2,60 
00.1. 2.60 2.65 
00 May 2,55 * 2,60 
1,80 
873 July 1,70 ** -1,96 
r 1,10 |August........... 1,60 “ 1,70 
September Oo" 80 [September s45 1,50 
October f 55 October 1,35 ** 1.40 
November 5D * 55 Nov Y 25 1,30 
December smbe i 1,35 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
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FLAX SEED. 
1851. 
$1,60 to $1,65 |January ) to $1,50 
February “ iff 
— 5U 1,55 
ma i De 1,60 
1,55 


September 1,25 September 
October " 1,35 ‘October 

November ; 1,30 |November 
December December 


We ed fk ek peed Pe pd 

ote @ ws. e 
Or on GO os Co Go GO 
Soooocotr 


~d 


POTATOES. 


January 5 to $1,20| January 5 55 
February 90 ** 1,00| February 5 50 
March 6 95i/Miarch ...........cccces- 65 ** TO 


“cc 80 

75 **81,00 

“é 85 

‘é 85 

40 August 75 ** = 80 

37|September 45 ** 65 

October 55 October 50 ** 55 

November f 55| November 90 
December 75|\December 85 


HAY. 


January $60 to 65 January 
February 70 February 
March 65 March 


65\May 


55 August 

60 September 

50. October 
November 5 « 50 November 
December 55 ** 60 December 
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WHISKEY. 


22 to 23 |January........cccccces 2: 
February........... we. 225% 23}/February ....... ; 
RS mente . 20 * 21 ‘March Taina Sas 

18} 19 |April............ee. 2 

| ae || Ae ee 

PAUP Sd ‘ 

183¢ 

19}** BOP August.s........0.0000. 26 
September ........ w+» 213° 22 September 
Ci iccdnvetacovcnes 20 ** BWOdOctober .....ccc0.000- 
November.......... ooo. 203** 21 |November......... pieeh 
December 214°* 22 [December ............. 2 


SUGAR 

1851. 1850. 
January ......... $5,00 7}\January ............4,12}t0 5,00 
February 5,50 ‘February ............4,00 ** 5,00 
) re Tnéicoscsesesseks 83,75 ** 4,75 
April .... 5,00 ‘April ......0006 3,2. 4,50 
oe iMay........ cccccscee Sine” 8,50 
JERO coccccccecees 6,00 June. osoumiel 6,00 

6,00 MID en ncsccessibbcnnell 6,25 
August .......... 5,75 jAugust...............6,00 * 6,50 
September. 6,123 ‘September...........6,25 ‘* 7,00 
October 6,00 \October .......0000. .6,25 ** 7.00 
November . 5,75 ‘November ...........5.79 °° 6.25 
December. '‘December............4.79 ** 5.75 


b 


~) 


~ 2 
oousy 


J 


DIAIAAW Nr 


_ 


oo wurvi vi 


Cc) 
—s 
J 


DAD =I ‘ 
CU AOCUG HH AA AND 
—_— 


~“ 


oovu 


MOLASSES. 


1850. 
27 to 29' January 25 to 26 
30 32|February............... 25 26 
gM ct inic thine 24 25 
REE eset 24 24} 
May...... 0 as 
pT OI Ore = 
, EEE menus ee me | | 
August .. 82 34 August ......... pinbeee 34. 35 
September........... .... 89 33 September............. 32 634 
I 29. 81 October 22 33 
November. 30 31)November.............. 30 82 
December ........ 29 $1/December.............. 28 31 
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COFFEE.—MOoruLy PRICEs DURING THE YEAR 1851. 
January $11.00 to 11.50 jJuly ..........6.26.369.25 to 9.50 
February 11.50 12.25 |August............ 9.25 9.50 

11.25 11.50 |September 9.00 9.124 
11.00 ‘October 8.50 
10.00 10.25 |November 3.2 8.75 
9.62} 9.75 |December J 9.00 
LARD.—Goop AND PRIME. 
1851. 1850, 
6.75 to 7.00 |January 4.50 to 5.50 
February 50 8.00 February 4.50 5.50 
March 90 7.874 March 9.25 3.50 
0 = 7.75 |April os 5.80 
[C—O 50 9.00 May ie ).00 
00 8.75 |June 1.3; 7.65 
8.25 9.00 |July ). 00 
Baga 2000000008 9.00 9.12}/ August 3.25 1.75 
September ...... 9.00 9.25 September 5. }.12} 
October 9.123|October 
November .. 10.00 |November 
December : 8.25 December 
PORK.—wa&ss. 
January $10.50 to 11.00/July 


February 11.50 August 


11.75 September 
13.25! October 
14.50 November 
13.50\December 


15.00 


12.00 
12.00 


TABLE.—Showing the quantity of Liquors, Oils, Molasses, Xc., 
inspected during the year 1851, as reported by the Inspectors 
to the City Register: 

Whisky. Molasses. Oils. Turpentine. Liquors. Vinega. 
' iti, " cel 

Parre!s . Rarre!s. Half do Barrels. Casks. Barrels, Packages. Barrelsr. 
| £288! 38084 187; 466 73) 244 | — 
.| 4252) 2090 384) 508 284; 51 (100 
| 6921; 4406 924) 303 60; 110) 509; 26 
6683; 4543 748) 461 19 83; 94! 32 
| 6760! 5715 625! 608 82) 142) 95 | 60 
2887, 3174 346) 473 183; 22 | 60 
3775, 4052 726) 306 1191 +231 | — 

4992} 2952 328] 482 7| 165, 171 | 

September..| 5470/ 1686 434! 417 7} 41) 157 | 
October .....| 5621) 854 28) 781 ; 2) 52 | 


November...) 5416; 3267 502! 659 3 | | 27 


ae | 


December... 42171 1899 301] 425 0| 39! 218 





Total 61082 37722 5483 5639 285 1273 1666 358 


t 
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Whisky—bbls. Molasses—bbls. Oils—bbls. 


Inspected in 1849............ 25668 21113 3310 
“6 85 61082 40484 ov24 


THE LUMBER TRADE, 


From the Monthly reports of the Lumber Master, made officially 
to the City Regis ter, we derive the following statistics of the 
Lumber Trade, “for the year 1851.—M). Republican. 

Months. Lumber. Shingles. Laths. Cooper’s stuff. 
January..| 203205 ft.) 64000 pes. 
February., 548425 ———| 40000 34600 do. 
March....; 622818 | £ SO0000 | 78000 do. 

1883563 1375000, 250000 2()0000 do. 

May 1311537 | 750000} .——— 247000 do. 

, 2283632 | 650000 ———. 25000 do. 
1936963 550000 — — do. 
3355193 | 650000 500000 76800 do. 

Septemb., 1491772 /1160500 356500 do. 

October | 1049982 ‘107 8500, 175000 471500 do. 

Novemb. | 1632928 1584: 900 - 261500 do. 

Decemb. | 700000 | 60000) —— 











Total 16820016 ft. 7805500 1265000 1835900 
Add to the above about 7,000,000 not measured or included in 
the report, and about 15,000,000 feet estimated to have been cut 
by the different mills of this city and suburbs, and we have, as a 
grand total, of lumber manufactured 
IEG WG Bi ace cnccasvcccecsoccccegesccsess 23,820,026 feet 
Cut by city mills...........cccccccccscccccccees 15,000,000 





38,820,016 


Reported from same sources last year 


Increase in 1851 9,143,917 


We next append a comparative statement of the different de- 


scriptions for the last five years : 
Lumber. Shingles. Laths. 
16,017,850 13,098,800 2,817,000 
22,137,209 15,851,500 2,598,915 
24,188,654 7,334,500 1,290,500 
14,676,099 4,316,000 283,000 
16,820,016 7,805,500 1,265,000 





Railroads in the United States. 





JOURNAL OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
Railroads in the United States on the Ist January, 1852. 


The following List of Railroads is copied in part from the «@me- 
rican Railroad Journal, and in part from the Railway Times. 

In comparing the statements of these very respectable Journals 
we found some slight discrepancies which we had not the means of 
reconciling. We have, therefore, followed the list contained in the 
Railway Times, in respect to the roads in the New England 
States; and have adopted the List contained in the merican 
Railroad Journal, in respect to the other States with a few ex- 


ceptions where we have ventured to make corrections of our own. 
Editor W. J. & C. 
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MAINE. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Androscoggin «+++ «+++ 36 | Berkshire 

Androscoggin & Kennebec ---- — Boston and Lowell. 

Atlantic and St. Lawrence --- 65 Boston and Maine «--+++ «+++ 

Bangor and Piscataquis - — Boston and Providence 

Buckfield Branch —| Boston and Worcester - 

Calais and Baring tee —|Cape Cod Branch ----- 

Franklin: «++ e- —/|Connecticut River ---- 

Portland and Kennebec - 33| Dorchester and Milton 

Portland, Saco and Portsmouth 52 —|*Eastern «+--+ «+++ 

York and Cumberland 41' Essex 0006 e0beee coees 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. |Fall River + eseeee coos cone cee 

Ashuelot —/) Fitchburg oobe o evccee eecces oe 

Boston, Concord and Montreal 76 17/Fitchburg and Worcester 

Cheshire «+++ 54 —/Grand Junction «++... 

CaBRSORD 60-0000 seiccscee oe esos —)jHarvard Branch... 

Concord « «+++ ‘ soeee BD —| Lexington and West Cambriige 

Concord and Claremont - - 24|Lowell and Lawrence 

Contocook Valley —|Nashua and Lowell «- 

Great Falls seeee 3 —j/New Bedford and Tavnton --- 

Great Falls and Conway ++++++ 13 —|Newburyport «+++ essese eeecee 15 

Manchester and Lawrence «+++ 26 —|Norfotk’ County.++ «+. 26 

New Hampshire Central ------ 26 — Old Colony . 45 

Northern seeeeeee BQ —!Peterboro’ and Shirley «+++ +++» 14 

Portsmouth and Concord -++++- 23 17| Pittsfield and North Adams---- 18 

Sullivan - sees ceeecees 25 —) Providence and Worcester +--+ 43 

Wilton —/Salem and Lowell eooee 17 

White Mountain--++ se+ee+eeeee — 18/South Reading Branch 8 
VERMONT. South Shore os 2% 

Bennington Branch ess — 6 Stockbridge and Pittsfield 22 

Connecticut and Passumpsic--- 61 53'Stoney Brook 13 

Rutland and Burlington---+++++119 —)Stoughton Branch - soeee 4 

Rutland and Washington 12 —|Taunton Branch seeevere 12 

Troy and Rutland --++++ ++ see - 55|Troy and Greenfield «+--+. +++. — 

Vermont and Canada---+++ «+++ ¢ —)/ Vermont and Massachusetts---+ 77 

Vermont Central «+ ++++ +++ eeee 115 = —/t Western --eeee coeeee cone cece 157 

Vermont Valley 24 —/)West Stockbridge ----.. +. cove 3B 

Western Vermont * 53] Worcester and Nashua - 


PITTSEPTVEPEPT TEED 





* This includes the Eastern (N. H.) Railway which is owned and operated by the Eastern (Mass.) company. 
t This includes the Albany and West Stockbridge Railway ln New York, which is owned and operated by the 
Western Railroad company. 
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_ RHODE ISLAND. NEW YORK. 
Providence & Stonington +++++ 50 ++|Syracuse and Binghampton ---- 
|Sodus Bay and Southern --+++.+ 
CONNECTICUT. |W hitehall and Rutland «+++ «+++ 
Hartford and New Haven--++++ 62. «+| NEW JERSEY. 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill 51 ” | Belviders and Delaware ----- 
Housatonic --- sees -»' Burlington and Mt. Holley - 
Housatonic Branch se and Amboy «+++++ «++ 
Middleton Branch ++++++ «+++ Morris and Essex 
Naugatuck - ‘ -| New Jersey: * 
New Haven & Northampton---- 45 «-| New Jersey Central teeeee eens § 
NewLondon, Willimantic& Palmer66_—--| Patterson and Ramapo - 
New London and New Haven-- .- 55, ‘ se Branch «+e+ss sees veee 
New York and New Haven---+ 76 
No -wich and Worcester ----+» 66 «- PENNSYLVANIA, 
Collinsville eee eee eee eee ee eeee 11 
Stonington &New London+-++++ «+ 10 Alleghany Portage +-.+++ «+++++ 36 
| Beaver Meadow- s+ 36 
NEW YORK. |Carbondale and Honesdale ---+ 24 
Albany and Schenectady --++++ 17 -+/Columbia and Philadelphia ---- 82 
Albany and West Stockbridge-- 38} -+| Westchester Branch «+++ +++. 9 
Attica and Buffalo «+++ +-++e+++ 314 --|Corning and Blossburg---++ +++» 25 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls «+--+ 22 --|Cumbe tland V alley seeeees 52 
Cayuga and Susquehanna--+--- 33 -- | Hazleton and Le highsss+es eee 10 
Chemung -| Little Schuylkill 20 
Hudson and Berksbire ----- -| Mine Hill sees 30 
Hudson River ++++++ «+++ . -|'Mount Carbon cocse cess FJ 
Lewiston «+++ eres cere ecee cece § -|Pennsylvania - \ 
Long Island «-++++ e+++ eee sees 98 Phil., Reading and Pottsville +++ 92 
New York and Erie ++++++ «+++464  -+|Phil. "and Norristown «++++ sees 17 
New York and Harlem----.---130 ++|Germantown Branch-- 
Northern «+++ seeeeee]I8 ++! Phil. and Trenton 
Oswego and Syracuse ++++++++ 35  --|Phil., Wilmingt. and Baltimore 98 
Rensselaer and Saratoga -+++++ 3% . ‘Schuylkill Valley sees 25 
Rochester and Syracuse -»|Summit Hill and Mauch Chunk 25 
Saratoga and Washimgton ---- 4 ++|Whitehaven and Wilkesbarre 20 
Saratoga and Schenectady +--+ 22. -+|Williamsport and apc gti 25 
Schenectady and Troy ---+++++ 204 ++) Franklin +++ 22 
Skaneateles and Jordan---+ ++ é -|Dauphin and Susquehanna s+ 16 
Syracuse and Utica seeeceeeee DE +|Strasburgh «sess seesee eeeeee 7 
Tioga eeeeeces esecee g -+ Lykens Valley cece eoe 16 
Tonawanda -+++++ «+++ . --| Nesquehoning steeeceree § 
Troy and Greenbush «-++++ ++ -'Room Run 
Utica and Shenectady ---- 78 -+|Pine Grove --- ‘ 
Watertown and Rome «+++ +++- -| Beaver Meadow Branch | seeee 
Albany and Northern«+++++ +++ «+ 33 York and Cumberland ---- 
Albany and Susquehanna--+-++ -+ 130 Sunbury and Erie -+++++ s+eees 
Buffalo and State Line «+++ +++ 41\Lackawanna and Western ---++ 
Buffalo and New York ---- +--+ +» 58)/Catawissa and Williamsport-- 
Buffala and Conhocton Valley - 130 Delaware and Sus pehanne «<< 
Canandaigua and Corning «+++ -\Philadelphia and Westchester 
Plattsburg and Montreal * 25 Pennsylvania Coal Co. +-++«-- 
Rochester and Niagara Falls -- -- 74)Hempfield 
Rutland and Washington Alleghany Valley ----- 
Sackett’s Harbor and Ellisburgh -- 17'Columbia Branch - 
Troy and Boston ----- 39 Hanover Branch——.-. «+++ «+++ 
Troy and Rutland «++-++ «+++ : -/ York and Wrightsville «+++ +++ 
Canandaigua and NiagaraFalls-- 92| Lancaster and Harrisburg -«--- 











NAMES OF RAILWAYS, 


DELAWARE, 


NewCastle and Frenchtown---+ 16 
Wilmington Branch «+++. . ee 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis and Elkridge -++++- 21 
Baltimore and Ohio «+++ +++++.+254 
Washington Branch-+ «+++ +++ 31 
Frederick Branch +--+ «+++ «++ 3 
Baltimore and Susquehanna---+ 57 
Westminster Branch ---+ +++. - 10 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond and Danville --+-+- - 35 
Richmond and Petersburg 22 
Clover Hill «+++ ese esccee ove 15 
South Side « -+++++ «e+e © eccce - 10 
Manassas Gap cocce eooe cscs ee 
Petersburg and Roanoke ----+- 60 
Seaboard and Roanoke «+++ «++. 80 
Appomattox ++++ s+eree eeeee - 9 
Winchester and Potomac.------ 32 
Virginia Central, including Blue 
Ridge Railroad sereeseceeee 98 
Virginia and Tennessee ----- - 10 
Orange and Alexandria,including 
branch to Warrenton, 10 miles 10 
Richmond, Fred’sb. & Potomac 76 
Greenville and Roanoke ----+ - 21 
Northwestern «+++ «+++ seee wee e ee 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
87 


Gaston and Raleigh «---++ +++. 
*Wilmington and ee Ridin ee 
W ilmington and Weldon ----. 
North Carolina Central .+++ sees 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina Railroad- - 
Greenville and Colmubia- 


- 162 


-+241 
54 


Charlotte and South Ca lina « «+ 45 
King’s Mountain «+--+ ++++e+00 es 
DAME dang $490. 0402 0000 eset oo 
Spartanburgh and Union ----- . 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ray mond - eoee cece coe e 7 
St. Tenclasiiie par Woodville. 28 
Vicksburgh and Brandon----.- 60 
Mobile and Ohio «+++++-++++. + we 
Memphis and Charleston «+--+. .«. 
GEORGIA. 
Central beeen sace cee ++-191 
Georgia cn egeccesesosececeseose 175 
Macon and Western - -101 
Western and Atlantic ----..---140 
South Western --++-++eeeeeees 51 
Rome Branch «++++-+++++eeeee 17 
Muscogee ------ ae 


Atlanta and Westpoint . coecesce 40 





* Part of this Line is in South Carolina. 
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NAMES OF RAILWAYS. . 
Milledgeville eee eee eee eee 18 
-+' Eatonton anu Milledgeviile-- -- 22 
OAPs 6 on ci acdus ce cd 4e> cave — 
Athens Branch oc cccccccescces SQ ce 
o Waynesboro’ eee ee ee ee . 53 
125 ALABAMA, 
-- Montgomery and We moe ses BS. 
oe Mobile and Ohio. +++. sees 33 29! 
- Alabama and Tannsdess see -- 160 
«+ Tuscumbia,Courtland & Dec abe 44 .- 
Memphis and Charleston. . . 
122 LOUISIANA. 
-|Carrolton - oe eres 6 
-+/Clinton pee" Port Hudson. steno 24 . 
110 Lake Ponchartrain- socseeee OG 
106 Mexican Gulf +--+ -eeeeeeeeees 27 
- TENNESSEE. 
--' Nashville and Chattanooga ---- 70 8&9 
--|East Tennessee and Georgia--- 42 68 
--|East Tennessee and Virginia--- -- 130 
t Memphis and Charleston -.... +2814 
75 Winchester and Huntsville-..-. 60 
195) Mobile and Ohio ---+-+-++«+0. 1194 
KENTUCKY. 
90' Frankfort and Lexington ..-... 28 
--| Louisville and Frankfort ----.. 65 
-+|Maysville and Lexington ----.. oe 7 
120; Covington and Lexington----.. 78 
Lexington and Danville ---.-- - 37 
-+|Louisville and Nashville---.... .. 180 
162) Mobile and Ohio «-.-+-++ee.0+ «- 394 
MISSOURI. 
. 223 Pacific ececce se eeeeeeee of 315 
Hannibal and St. Joseph tees - 200 
OHIO. 
WI Cleveland and Columbus -.....135 .. 
65/Columbus and Lake Erie-..... 61 > 
25|Dayton and Springfield Branch 24 .. 
31 Findlay TYTETTTTT yt SS £ ar 16 
66 Little Miami -.....cccsscewtee 84 . 
Mad Riverececes coos cos coc cee a4 
- Sandusky and Mansfield seeeee BH ee 
..|Xenia and Columbus-:+-. +++... | 
-+, Bellefontaine and Indiana «---. .. 118 
wa Cincinnati and Marietta ..... -+ 188 
- Cleveland andPittsburgh.-..... 98 .. 
‘Cleveland, Norwalk and Toledo .. 87 
- Clevel., Painesville & Ashtabula -+ 713 
.|Columbus, Urbana and Piqua-. 93 
-|Cine., Wilmington & Zanesville .- 160 
-|C incinnati, Hamilton _ Dayton 60 .. 
-| Day ton and Western- teenies 354 
Dayton and Xenia «-++ +++ e+. . 15 
71\Greenville and Miami--.--.... 40 
36 


47|Hamilton and Eaton «.++-++++. oe 


t This includes that part of the route which passes through the States of Mississippi and Alabama. 
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INDIANA. 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis . 
Evansville and Illinois . 24 
Martinsville Branch . ‘ «» 29 
Indiana Northern . - 100 35 
Extens.of the Greenv. & Miami -- 10 
Ohio and Mississippi. - «+ 160 

ILLINOIS, 


OHIO. 
Hillsboro’ 
Iron 
Junction . . ° . 7 i 
Ohio and Indiana 
Vhio and Mississippi 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. ° 
Ohio Central x 5 
Scioto and Hocking Valley , ee Lt Illinois Central 
Steubenville and In liana. ee Is Galena and Chicago 94 &8 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati . -- Rock Island and Chicago 1804 
Dayton and Michigan Central Military Tract : ++ 125 
Eaton and Piqua. . ee Peoria and Oquawka . ‘ 100 
Hudson and Akron Branch . +» 50 Ohio and Mississippi . ++ 145 
Franklin and Warren Braich «++ 30 |Northern Cross Road . 54 
INDIANA. Sangamon and Morgan . 54 ee 
New Albany and Salem (with Alton and Sangamon 7: 
Branch around Lake Michigan |Aurora Branch 
of 54 miles. 117 279 ‘St. Charles Branch. 
Jeffersonville. . 50 16 |O’Fallon’s Coal Road 


+ 699 


Madison and Indianapolis . ot MICHIGAN. 
Shelbyville Branch ‘ - 16 «+ \Central. : . 23% 
3: 

9: 


Rushville Branch é é 20 .- Southern 

Knightstown Branch . 27 «++ |Pontiac. 

Lawrenceburgh & Indianapolis «+ 904 Tecumseh Branch 

Indiana Central e 714 Erie and Kalamazoo. 33 


Richmond . 4 WISCONSIN, 
New Castle and Richmond . «- 27 | Milwaukee and Mississippi . 20 180 


Indianapolis and Bellefontaine 43 41 |FonduLac&RocklslandVailey ++ 241 


Peru and Indianapolis. - 234 50 | TEXAS. 
Lafayette and Indianapolis. 68 | Buffalo, Bayou and Brazos . 32 


Crawfordville 


Total number of miles in operation and in course of construction in the U. S. 


Miles in Miles fa 
Operation progress Total 


Maine, P* 315 128 412 
New Hampshire, 4894 47 5364 
Vermont, 380 59 439 
Massachusetts 1039 67 1156 
Rhode Island, 50 32 82 
Connecticut, 547 261 808 


Total in New England - 28704 593 34634 


Miles in Miles in 
operation progress Total. 


1826 744 2571 
226 111 337 
Pennsylvania - 1146 774 1920 
Delaware ‘ 16 11 27 
Maryland  & 125 EOI 


New York 
New Jersey. 












Bank o—" 








478 818 1296 













Virginia. ° . : : ° 

North Carolina . 9 . . - 249 385 634 

South Carolina . . . ° > 340 298 638 

Georgia . ‘ . 4 ‘ ° « ter 229 983 : 
Say cGbe a & cl 1894 3104 : 
Mississippi . . : . ° - 93 273 366 
Louisiana. ‘ ‘ . ° 63 tee 63 e 
Texas. ° P ° ° i +e 32 32 r 
Tennessee . ‘ . ° ° ° 112 748 860 

Kentucky . : . ° ° - 93 4044 497 

Ohio . . ‘ ° . . ° 828 18924 27204 

Michigan. ° ° ° ° . - 427 ee 427 

Indiana " ‘ ‘ rl . . 600 905 1505 

Illinois . . ; é * : - 176 1463 1585 ; 
Missouri . . . ° ‘ ° tee 515 515 2 
Wisconsin > ° ° ° ° . @& 421 441 















10,878} 21,693 





Total in Middle, W. & S. States. 10,8144 





BANK REPORT. 


Aggregate condition of the Bank of the State of Missouri and its Branches, on the 
3ist of December, 1851. 














Bills discounted : ° . ° ° . ° $1,728,574 58 
Exchanges matured . ‘ ° ° ° . ° 179,899 09 
Exchanges maturing . ‘ ° ° ° . ° ‘ . 907,672 25 
Real Estate. ‘ : . . ° ° ° ; 127,811 47 
Loan to State of Missouri . . . : : ‘ 4 ‘ 1,408 83 
Bills receivable . , 3 ‘ * . \ 7 ‘ 13.761 84 
Jas. L. D. Morrison, Age nt ° ° ° . ° ° . 10,230 72 
Suspended debt. _ . ° ° 117,958 88 j 
Do. do. abstraction of fonds now in n suit. ‘ d ‘ 120,961 62 
Due from Banks . % . i ‘ . » 135,921 31 
Certincates Banks of Illinois ‘ . - ‘ ° " . 112,167 70 
Bonds State Bank Illinois ‘ : ‘ : . ; ; 7,500, 90 
Bank Notes on hand at Branches. é ° ° ‘ . 268.520 00 
Warrants on State Treasurer of Mo . > ° ‘ . 4 23,580 74 
Specie on hand. ‘ ‘ ° ° ° . : ° ° 1,251,053 00 


$5,006,932 03 




















CR. 
Capital stock owned by the State. ° ° - $954,205 22 
Capital stock owned by individuals . . » 255,625 02 
$1,209,830 24 
Due Depositors , ° ‘ . . ° , ; ‘ 1,065,959 49 
Dividends sunpaid . ° ° ° . . ° ‘ , 859 25 
Interest and Exchange . , . R A - 223,735 74 
Less Expenses . ‘ i ° . 19,873 81 
do. Protest account . ‘ ° . 118 97 19,992,81 
203,742 93 
Contingent Fund . ; . . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ 183,400 05 
Circulation . . . . . . . ° ° ° 2,116,730 CO 
Due to Banks ° . , : 226,419 U7 









$5,006,932 03 
H. Suvurtps, Cashier. 
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Condition of the Bank of the State of Missouri on 31st December 1851. 


DR. 


Branch at Fayette, for Capital ° ° ° - $120,058 84 
Branch at Palmyra, for Capital . . . « 120,058 84 
Branch at Jackson, for Capital . ° , - 120,058 81 
Branch at Springfield, for Capital . . . - 120,058 84 
Branch at Lexington, for Capital . ‘ ‘ - 120,058 84 
— $660,294 2 
Bills discounted ‘ ; ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ 949,432 : 
Exchanges matured ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ ° , 160,451 13 
Do. maturing : ‘ ° ° ‘ , ° ° €90,017 50 
Real Estate . ‘ ° ° . , P 62,594 
Loan to State of Missouri. ° ° . . ° 1,408 83 
Bills Receivable. : : . , , ° ‘ 13,761 84 
Jas. L. D. Morrison, Agent . ° ‘ . . 10,230 72 
Bonds State Bank of Illinois ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 7,500 OO 
Certificates Bank of Illinois ‘ F ‘ ‘ . ‘ 112,167 70 
Suspended Debt 2 ‘ . ‘ , 43,335 95 
Do. Abstraction of Funds now in suit ‘ . 120,961 62 
Due from Banks. . ‘ , ° 49,691 08 
Bank Notes on hand, of Branches” . . ° . ° 196,960 00 
Warrants in State Treasury, Missouri ; ° ; 23,580 74 
Specie on hand ‘ . ° ° ° ° ° 841,285 85 


$3,783,673 55 


ck. 
The Capital Stock owned by the State - $954,205 22 
Capital Stock owned by individuals ‘ - 255,625 02 
——_—— 1,209,830 24 
Due Depositors : , ‘ . ° ‘ 962*126 42 
Dividends unpaid ° ° . . ° 859 25 
Interest and Exchange . ° ‘ ° 185,372 44 
Less Expenses , ‘ . ° 10,951 71 
Protest account ‘ ° . 1 87 
10,953 53 174,418 86 
Contingent Fund . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 183,400 05 
Circulation ‘ ‘ . : ° , ‘ . 1,154,990) 00 
Due to Banks . : , 197,838 73 


$3,783,673 55 


H. Suurwtps, Cashier. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri at Fayette, on 
the 31st December, 1851. 


DR. 


Bills Discounted P ‘ . . , > . P $104,780 54 
Exchanges Maturing ; ‘ ‘ , : . , 61,022 68 
Exchanges Matured ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ; . 4,397 48 
Real Estate ; ; i . ; ‘ ‘ > . 21,129 58 
Suspended Debt a : ° . . : ° . : 6,971 19 
Expense accouut , ‘ : ; : 1,484 53 
Protest account ; ; ‘ . , , ‘ é - 21 30 
Due from Parent Bank ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 41,736 62 
Bank Notes on hand ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 8,200 00 
Specie on hand : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ : , 95.491 49 


$345,235 41 














Bank of the State of Missouri for — 
Deposits 

Interest and Exchange 

Circulation ° . , : . . 


Wiviram C. Boon, 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at 
the 31st December, 1851. 

Bills Discounted 

Exchange Maturing 

Exchange Matured 

Real Estate 

Suspended Debt 

Expense Account 

Protest Account ‘ . q . ‘ ° 

Bank Notes on hand . ‘ “ . A ° 

Specie on hand ‘ . , ° 


CR. 
Bank of the State of Missouri for = 
Deposits , . 
Due to Banks : 


Interest and Exchange P 
Circulation ‘ ‘ 


$120,058 84 
14,414 35 
6.432 22 
204,330 00 


$345,235 41 


Cashier. 


Palmyra, on 


$145,592 94 
53.108 57 
1,123 89 
14,711 90 
22,924 78 
1,891 96 

41 75 


9,900, 00 
116 017 19 


$865,312 98 





$129,058 84 
36,320 72 
11.600 07 
6.283 35 

191,050 00 


$365,312 98 


S. D. Sovrn, Cashier. 


——— 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at Jackson, on 


the 31st December, 1851. 


Biils Discounted - - - - ° - ° ie 
Exchanges Maturing . - - - - © L. 
Exchanges Matured - - - ° ° * . 
Real Estate - - - - - - ° ° a 
Suspended Debt - - - - - - > 
Expense Account - - - - - - © 

Protest Account - - - - - - © “ 
Bank Notes on hand - - - - - ~ ~ 
Specie on hand - - - - - - « . 

CR. 

Bank of the State of Miscouri for Caps - - - - 
Deposits - - - - - 
Bank State of Missouri (aecount current) ~ - - 
Interest and Exchange - - - - - 
Circulation - - - - . - - - - 


Tuomas B. ENGLISH, 


$192,563 00 
11,387 50 
4.836 59 
5,165 14 
16,125 64 
1,696 84 

47 80 
33,040 99 
77,814 64 








$342,677 12 


$129,058 84 
14,578 84 
16,506 04 

7,448 40 
184.090 00 


$342,677 12 





Cashier. 





lie 
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Condition of the Branch of the Bank of tie State of Missouri, at Springfield, on 


Bills Discounted 
Exchange Maturing 
Real Estate - 
Suspended Debt 
Expense Account 
Protest Account 
Bank Notes on hand 
Specie on hand 


Bank of the State of Missouri for Capital - - - - $120,058 84 


Deposits - . - - - - 15,249 14 
Bank of State ‘of Missouri (account current) - - - 474 23 
Interest and Exchange - - - - - ° « 5.762 70 


Circulation - . 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at Lexington, 


DR. 

Bills Discounted - - - - - - - - $175,936 39 
Exchanges Matured - - . . - - . 9,000 UO 
Exchanges Maturing - - . . - - - 78,035 00 
Real Estate - - - - - - - - - 14,506 §5 
Suspended Debt - - - - - ° . - 8,155 00 
Expense Account . - - . . - - - 2,577 80 
Protest Account ~ - . . - - - - 3 50 
Due from Banks - - - - - - - - 16,663 75 
Bank State Missouri (account curvent) - - . - 27,829 86 
Bank Notes on hand - . - - - - - 70 00 
Specie on hand - - - - - - - - 57.224 09 

$390,001 49 

CR. 

Bank of the State of Missouri ~ - - - - - $120,058 84 
Deposits - - - - - - - - - 22,%66 02 
Interest and Exchange - . - - - - 12,436 63 
Circulation - - - - - - - - - 234,540 00 































31st December, 1851. 








DR. 
© " « - © ° - - $160.269 32 
x " ° ° - - - - 14,101 00 
ee, i ane ee eee 9,704 00 
* ° - - - ~ - - 20,446 32 
‘ © - - - - - - 1,271 vv 
je ° ~ ~ - - - - 3 5U 
‘ . . ° ° o - 20,350 00 
a ge gs a Fe 63,219 77 
$289,364 91 

CR. 


* Pa - ° ° ° - - 147,820 00 
$239,364 91 


Jas. R. Danrortu, Cashier. 


on the 31st December, 1851. 


390,001 49 


m. Limricx, Cashier. 


Progress of Manufactures of the West. 





Progress of Manufactures in the West. 


TOBEY & ANDERSON’S PLOW MANUFACTORY AT PEORIA, ILL. 





When arranging the plan of the Western Journal, we appropriated 
a department to the history of the introduction and growth of man- 
ufactures in the West, and regarding this as one of the most im- 
portant features of our work, we made every reasonable exertion, 
during the first and second years of its publication, to collect facts 
from every part of the country. But our inquiries have been so 
often met by indifference, — many of those to whom we wrote not 
even deigning to respond,—that we have been compelled, for the 
most part, to fill the space designed for this department with other 
matter. We trust, however, that in time this state of indifference 
will pass from the minds of those engaged in manufacturing, and, 
that they will kindly furnish us with such facts as will enable us to 
keep our readers advised in respect to the extent and progress of 
that great and essential department of industry. The current 
history of manufactures is important to all classes of the commun- 
ity; and will be read with equal interest by the next generation, 
who will place the names of those that shall have been prominent 
in building up this branch of industry among the benefactors of the 
country. We earnestly invite the manufacturers of the West to 
give us such facts touching their respective establishments, not in- 
consistent with their private interests, as will in their estimation, 
be useful to the public. 

The following extracts from an article in the ‘‘Democrat Press”® 
shows what industry and manly perseverance can achieve in a few 
years, even without the aid of capital in money. 

‘Tobey & Anderson’s plow manufactory was established in the 
spring of 1843, in a log cabin, on Water street, with room suffi- 
cient for one forge and work-pench, and manufactured during the 
season 100 plows. Now mark its progress : 

In 1844, they improved their plow, in shape and general struc- 
ture, which gave it a reputation unequalled by any ever before of- 
fered in this market, for its adaptation to our soil, strength and 
durability, which it has sustained up to the present time. During 
this year they increased their business, until they were obliged to 
resort to something more than man power to keep up with the 
demand. 
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In 1845, they put up a horse power, to drive their grind-stone, 
having depended upon steam mills before, and upon hand when 
they were not in operation. The demand for their plows continued 
to increase from year to year, which required corresponding en- 
largements to be made to their shop, until they extended their 
buildings to the alley, making the shop in length, 171 feet. 

In the summer of 1850, having occupied the length of the lot 
to the alley, they erected a. blacksmith shop on the lot immediately 
in the rear, which lot they now own, and continued their buildings 
through the entire block, to Washington street, a distance of 360 
feet, (less the width of alley, 18 ft.,) and put upa 25 horse power 
steam engine, to drive the various machinery, which they now have 
use for, and which are daily in operation. 

So great has been the success of this establishment, that in the 
twelve months, ending Ist of July last, Messrs. T, & A. manufac- 
tured 2700 plows; thus increasing their number in 7 years 27 fold, 
besides greatly increasing their facilities, which will enable them 
to double the number hereafter. 

It would be well to remark here, that the plow made by this 
firm, requires double the labor to put it up, which is required by 
the cast :ron plow made in the Eastern States—the land side being 
wrought iron, with steel mouldboard and share. 

These plows meet with ready sale, at home and abroad. The 
sales at home amount to about 1000 per year, and the surplus are 
disposed of at various points in this State, in Iowa, and Missouri. 
Messrs. T. & A. have received orders from Mexico, for their 
plows, and three hundred have this season been ordered for Ore- 
gon Territory, were they are well known, having been introduced 
there by emigrants. 

This establishment is now in full operation, and is capable of 
turning out 100 plows per week. From 20 to 25 workmen have 
been constantly employed during the present year, and the greater 
portion of these workmen having families, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that nearly 109 persons derive their support from this source. 











Independence. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


‘Thy spirit, Independence, let me share! 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye; 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.’ 

The Universe is dependent, and man, the masterpiece of its 
Creator, is also dependent. He is dependent on the earth for the 
supply of his bodily wants, and on heaven, for the supply of the 
wants of his spirit. Dependence is the state in which he finds 
himself when he is born in the world, and in which he loses himself 
when he dies out. As the acorn sprouts and grows radically at- 
tached to the earth, at the same time that it arises, buds, branch- 
es and bears fruit above the earth, so man grows radically attached 
to this lower sphere while he is aspiring toa higher. He has 
temporal necessities, and immortal hopes going hand in hand with 
him along the course of his present existence. He is dependent 
on others, and others are dependent on him, for aid and comfort 
both of body and soul. Dependence is his positive state. But he 
has an idea of another — of a relative state — of a state of inde- 
pendence. There is an honorable spirit in him which teils him to 
work himself out of the dependent and into the independent con- 
dition. His first care is for his ‘creature comforts.” He labors to 
grow rick in this world’s goods. He then stores his mind with 
knowledge, with treasures derived from arts and sciences. He gains 
a mental independence. Still he feels a want in his heart, and he 
supplies it with a world of affections. Then he individually expe- 
riences a fullness of satisfaction. He enjoys a material, mental, 
and moral independence, and remains dependent only on the call 
to immortality. 

This triune independence is the happy state of his mature char- 
acter. 

By taking a more discursive view of this subject, it will be seen 
that not only the above mentioned, but also social and political, 
civil and religious independence is the real as well as ideal aim of 
our citizens and of our Union. Individual rights, State rights, 
church rights, national rights, and rights of speech, press and 


conscience are demanding satisfaction. They are demanding it 
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with the voice of the people, and with the voice of God. Human- 
ity is growing into super-humanity. Wrongs and miseries are left 
behind, rights and remedies are just before. The fault-finder falls 
in the rear, the truth-finder marches in the van. The pioneer of 
progress is the hero of the day, and, with Daniel Boone, the pio- 
neer of the West, his watchword is ‘Onward.’ 
sut what is independence? ‘A state of being exempt from undue 
influence.’ 

This definition implies that the spirit of independence is limited 
by Cue influence. But what is due influence? Law. And, there- 
fore, it may be concluded that independence is harmony with law. 
Still another guere arises: What is Law? The answer is significant. 
‘A rule of action,’—progress onward. Law is the sun—the radi- 
ating point of independence, wherein materiality and ethe- 
reality combine in harmonious union. 

While treating of independence it is well to guard against the 
seductions of licentiousness—independence falsely so called. Law 
is the line that defines the limits between genuine and false inde- 
pendence, — between liberty and licentiousness, — in society, in 
Church and in State; and this Jaw is triune— the law of common 
sense, the law of morality, and the law of the land. They, who 
violate this law, in either of its branches, commit licentiousness. 
They, who venerate this law, in all its branches, as even the 
Heathen alluded to by Paul, ‘who do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
elves: which show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while accusing or else excusing one another.” —They, only, who 
thus fulfill the law, are free from the law. They only are inde- 
pendent. Let the comparatively groveling spirit who will, descend 
and elaborate the errors of licentiousness ; we prefer to arise with 

the aspiring spirit, and elaborate the rights of independence. 

Passing over the laws of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 
we strike on the daw of nature—that ‘rule of conduct arising out 
of the natural relations of human beings established by the Crea- 
tor, and existing prior to any positive precept.” Every man who 
wants-to live in independence here and hereafter, must keep in 
harmony with this law. ‘It stands to nature.’ The violation of 
this law on the one side or the other, as by thirst or by drunken- 
ness, by gluttony or by starvation, puts life in peril. This daw of 

4 
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nature declares: ‘Be ye temperate in all things.’ By keeping 
constantly within the limits of this law, man maintains his inde- 
pendence of its power. 

So by maintaining a harmonious relation with mental and moral 
laws, with common and municipal, martial, marine, commercial, 
ecclesiastical, and international laws, individuals, Churches, and 
States are independent of their power. So also the spirit of inde- 
pendence is visible in the spheres of conscience and of religion, 
while a harmonious relation is kept up with the law of everlasting 
life. 

But it may be said, that old laws pass away, are changed, mod- 
ified, reformed, and that new laws are discovered and declared. What 
then, it may be asked, becomes of independence, when the old laws in 
harmonious relation with which it once existed have passed away, and 
the new laws are discovered and declared? Is independence then lost? 
No. Forindependence like happiness isa relative term, and like law 
and happiness, it also is progressive. The spirit of independence 
advances with the discoveries and declarations of law, and forms 
again a harmonious relation with the new order of things. Inde- 
pendence keeps exact pace with law. By the penetrating glance 
of its eagle eye, and by the indomitable energies of the lion heart 
of this spirit, it is continually making discoveries in every sphere 
of truth, and declaring and establishing these new truths to be new 
laws, and thus continually going on civilizing and enlightening the 
world. The Patent Office bears record of the truth of this position 
touching mechanical law. The United States bear witness of tle 
truth of this position touching political law. The Christian Church 
bears record of the truth of this position touching divine law. 
The spirit of independence in mechanics, politics, and divinity has 
civilized and enlightened men, States and Churches ; and because 
this spirit is so great a benefactor of the human family, therefore, 
as Jefferson has said, even ‘error may be tolerated when reason is 
left free to combat it.’ 

‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.’ 

In order that the most striking and plainest view may be given 
of this subject of independence, take the case of an individual — 
and see in what his independence consists, and as the other kinds 
of independence, are characterized by analogous peculiarities, as 
yovernments are mainly colossal representations of families, the 
other cases of independence may be elaborated at leisure, from 
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the hints here dropped, with modifications to suit the circumstances 
which alter the cases. The main points only will be regarded. 

Our glorious Declaration of Independence holds it to be self ev- 
ident that all men are created equal, and it might have added free 
and fraternal. The equal, free and fraternal state, is the real one 
which is in harmony with the will of the Creator. 

Any other state is devoid ef pure independence. It contains an 
incongruity, which is bound one day or another to be modified and 
reformed, in order that a harmonious union may be established. 


‘Man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for all that.’ 


The spirit of ‘compromise’ is abroad. This fraternal element is 
now working throughout the political mass, and like leaven it wil] 
permeate the ‘whole lump’ of our Union. It will modify and re- 
form our political character, liberate our country from internal 
throes and convulsions, and elevate our people to a higher heaven, 
in which the heaven we now enjoy shall seem a hell.') Might not 
Churches take a hint from the ‘compromise question’ and cultivate 
the fraternal feelings? Would we not then have more of a heaven 
on earth than we now possess, and the will of ‘Our Father’ there, 
be done here, more in accordance with the immortal prayer of ‘His 
Son?’ 

Let us return from this digression te contemplate the plain case 
of manly independence; and without passing through the stages of 
a wild savage state, let us take a case ‘out of the thick’ in the civ- 
ilized state, in which we find ourselves. 

Look at the child who is growing up a member of a family, be- 
coming a member of society, a citizen. How can he gain the 
highest practical point of independence and maintain and manifest 
its purest spirit? The answer is plain, by devotion, in the family, 
to the law of his father, in society to the law of its common sense, 
and as a citizen, to the law of the land. When a man acts in 
harmony with the law he is free from the law, but when he breaks 
the law he becomes a slave to the law. Even a threat to break the 
peace, will put him under bonds to keep the peace. Slight breach- 
es lock him in jail, gross breacnes confine him in the penitentiary, 
and for murder or treason he suffers death. By devoted compli- 
ance with the will of the father, he becomes the favorite in the 





1) ‘And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threat?ning to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell | sutfer seems a Heaven.’— Milton. 
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family, and he is favored with the largest liberty. So the largest 
liberty is granted him by society when he shows he has the strong- 
est common sense, and when, as a citizen, he pays most regard 
to the laws of the land, we bestow upon him not only extraordinary 
privileges, but we even raise him tothe highest point of indepen- 
dence, and beg of him to be our law maker, our Judge, our Gov- 
ernor, our President. 

As independence characterizes individuals, so, analogously, it 

characterizes countries. 

Our own is a living and glorious illustration of this analogy. 

The Father of American Independence published his will to the 
world. To this, as also to all nations, he said: be equal, free, 
and fraternal. Be at peace with all, have ‘entangling alliances’ 
with none, and maintain your own equality. This country has 
grown up obedient to his will. thas maintained its own equality 
among the nations of the earth. From the days of the past reign 
of terror, to the days of the approaching reign of terror, from the 
days of Washington, to the days of Fillmore, it has kept aloof — 
free—from the alluring political whirlpools yawning to devour the 
inhabitants and ships of state along the doomed land of Europe. 
Yet the trait of independence which most brilliantly distinguishes, 
and which irradiates over the whole face and from the very heart 
of our nation—which is the element of its most ineffable glory ,— 
is the fraternal, the moral, the enthusiastic spirit which it pours 
forth, to warm up and gladden the heart, to raise up andstrengthen 
the mind of the ‘down trodden’ heroes of liberty, even when more 
‘material aid’ is unlawful. 

The point of time when acts of interposition may be lawfully 
committed in behalf of a nation which has struggled for liberty, is 
as one of the judiciai heroes of our own nation has declared : 

‘It is not susceptible of precise limitations, and is extremely 
delicate in the application. It must be submitted to the guidance 
of eminent discretion, and controlled by the principles of justice 
and sound policy. It would clearly be a violation of the law of 
nations, to invite subjects to revolt who were under actual obedi- 
enc2, however just their complaints; or to endeavor to produce 
discontents, violence and rebellion, in neighboring States, and 
under color of a generous assistance, to consummute projects of 
ambition and dom:nion. The most unexceptionable precedents are 


those in which the -interference did not take place until the new 
States had actaally been established, and sufficient means and 
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spirit had been displayed to excite a confilence in their stability. 
The assistance that England gave to the United Netherlands when 
they were struggling against Spain, and the assistance that France 
gave to this country during the war of our revolution, were justifi- 
able acts, founded in wisdom and sound policy. And it is not to 
be doubted that the government of the United States hada perfect 
right, in the year 1822, to consider, as it then did, the Spanish 
Provinces in South America as legitimate powers which had at- 
tained sufficient solidity and strength to be entitled to the rights 
and privileges belonging to independent States.’’) 

Yet as Washington wept while he condemned Maj. André, who 
does not also both weep over and condemn the deluded followers 
of Lopez, the notorious leader of the Cuban expedition in 1851 ? 





LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


What now shall be said of the appeal of the illustrious Kossuth 
in behalf of the claims of the independence of Hungary? We 
answer: we will hail to the independence of Hungary with electric 








2) See Kent’s Commentaries on American Law. 2d. Lecture, page 24 and fol. 
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joy, the instant she displays sufficient means and spirit to establish 
and maintain her own independence. But as Hungary has not 
already proved this point, every act to war in her behalf which our 
nation or our citizen may commit, would not only be unlawful in 
us, but very likely, most mournful for her. 

Were ‘material aid’ and republican counsel, ‘means and spirit’ 
enough, given to Hungary by our people, to establish her inde- 
pendence, what proof have we that she could even then maintain 
her independence? On the other side have we not strong circum- 
stantial evidence tending to the conviction that the ‘means and 
spirit? thus poured upon her by our people, wauld produce the 
effect of the vials of wrath poured out by the Angels in the Revel- 
ation where the sea ‘became as the blood of a dead man: and every 
living soul died in the sea,’ ‘and the rivers and fountains of waters 
became blood,’ ‘men were scorched with fire,’ ‘blood was given 
them to drink,’ ‘and they gnawed their tongues for pain.” ‘That 
the way of the kings of the East might be prepared’ for a reign of 
terror to come unparalleled even by the reign of terror in France. 
Let our people read the bloody history of this most enlightened 
people of Europe, and let their arms be palsied, sooner than raised 
to curse the banks of the Danube with the mis:aken mercies of 
their wrath. What then shall we do for Hungary? For our sym- 
pathies are aroused in her behalf. Our intense passion for her 
happiness demands satisfaction. Mere expression is not enougb. 
Something must be done. Well. Right. Bring her here — to 
our own home. Ona the banks of the Mississippi her children may 
enjoy the fruits of liberty, which do not flourish on the unconge- 
nial soil of the Danube. We want them here to increase the glory 
of our country. We want more farmers, we want more mechanics, 
we want more manufacturers, we want our wild lands settled, our 
railroads built, our mines opened, and our manufactories main- 
tained. Hungary can do more good both for herself and for us, 
by coming here, than we can do for her, by going there. 

Do we not want tillers of our ground, smelters of our mines, 
workmen of our factories to free ourselves from our own present 
allegiance to Russia? How much longer shall these glorious United 
States, so boastful of endependence, remain still dependent on 
Russia ? materially dependent even on Russia? Aye bound to 
her by bands of hemp and of tron? Our Navy and our Firesides 
are our witnesses! With the old Roman we would ask: ‘Who is 
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here so base, that would be a bondman? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be @meri- 
can? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, 
that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him have I of- 
fended.’ *) 

We want all the resources of our country to progress rapidly in 
their development, and most especially those in the heart of the 
earth, and in the heart of the people, that our country may soon 
be materially and morally, as well as politically independent. 

The policy of our country is not to stir up war and tyranny abroad, 
but to cultivate peace and independence at home. ‘This is not a 
vain and narrow policy, that is. That is not a sound and liberal 
policy, this is. ‘The annihilation of wrongs is negative evil, the 
establishment of rights is positive good. Let us turn our minds 
from wrongs to rights, from the evil to the good. Let us build up 
here the highest and most perfect form of independence in the 
world. Let our national character increase towards a mature, 
material, mental and moral independence as time passes along 
towards eternity, till the sons of men become egual, free and 

fraternal with the sons of God, — our laws transcripts of the di- 
vine—Earth in harmony with Heaven. 
In the language of one’) of our independent Statesmen we conclude: 

‘Let us revile nobody; let us repel nobody * * * Jetus 
discuss with moderation and coojness the great topics of public 
policy, and endeavor to bring all men of American heart and feel- 
ing into what I sincerely believe to be the true AMERICAN CAUSE. 
How shal! I — O, how shall I — express to you my sense of the 
obligation which rests upon this generation to preserve from de- 
struction our free and happy republican institutions? Who shall 
spread fatal dissensions among us? Are we not, together under one 
common Government, to obtain which the blood of your fathers 
and of mine was poured out together in the same hard-fought 
fields? Nay, does imagination itself, in its highest flight, suggest 
any thing in the form of political institutions for which you would 
exchange these dearly-bought constitutions of our own? I cannot 
find a deeper or more fervent sentiment in my heart than that 
these. precious institutions and liberties which we enjoy may be 
transmitted unimpaired to the latest posterity; that they may term- 
inate only with the termination of all things earthly, — when the 


world itself shall terminate— 
“When, wrapped in flames, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunders shake the world below.’ ? 





3) Shakspeare. 
4) Daniel Webster. 


















Railroad Literature —Conversation. 





RAILROAD LITERATURE. 


SELECTED, 


The London Times states the interesting fact that at many of 
the book stalls on the English rail-ways, — for which large rents 
are now paid, — none but healthful, valuable publications can be 
procured. The trash of other days, and so common still on the 
thoroughfares of this country, is superseded by standard works. 
‘‘At the North-western terminus,” says this writer, ‘‘we searched 
in vain for trash. We asked for something ‘highly colored.’ The 
bookseller politely presented us with the ‘Hand-book of Painting.’ 
We shook our head, and demanded a volume more intimately con- 
cerned with life and the world. We were offered ‘Kosmos.’ ‘Some- 
thing less universal,’ said we. We were answered by ‘Prescott’s 
Mexico,’ ‘Modern Travel,’ &c. We could not get rubbish, what- 
ever price we might offer to pay for it. There were no ‘Eugene 
Sues’ for love or money — no cheap translations of any kind—no 
bribes to ignorance or unholy temptations to folly. ‘Can you sell 
such books as these?’ we asked. ‘Constantly; we can se‘ nothing 
else.” *What, have you nothing for the million?’ ‘Certainly; 
here is ‘Logic for the Million,’ priee 6s.; will you buy it?’ ‘Thank 
you; but surely books of a more chatty character.? ‘Chatty? oh, 
yes. ‘Coleridge’s Table Talk’ is a standard dish here, and never 
wants purchasers.’ ”’ 

A revolution like this is needed; we hope it is advancing here. 
Men of the baser sort still demand the blood-and-murder litera- 
ture; but the great body of travelers are sickened with the disgust- 
ing issues of the corrupt press. The magazines, though not all 
they should be, are yet vastly better than the miserable trash which 
recently flooded the land; and they are rapidly engrossing the 
market for light reading: while valuable religious works of the 
Tract Society and other publishers are widely distributed through 
these channels. We trust the time is not far distant when a cor- 
rected public sentiment will scout the vender of moral poison from 
every steamboat and rail-car— when here, as in the place alluded 

to above, ‘‘no bribes to ignorance or unholy temptations to folly’? 
can be purchased ‘‘for iove or money.” 


~~ rere 





ConveRSATION. — Dean Swift said that nature has given every 
man a capacity of being agreeable, though not of shining in com- 
pany; and ‘‘there area hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, 
who, by a very few faults that they may correct in half an hour, 
are not so much as tolerable.””—Sir W. Temple says, that the first 
ingredient in conversation is truth; the next, good sense; the third, 
good-humor; and the fourth, wit. 
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ATALA. 
From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand, 





IN CONTINUATION. 


THE DRAMA. 





‘Though my dream of happiness was lively, it was also of a short 
duration, and its termination awaited me at the cave of the hermit. 
I was surprised, on arriving there at midday, that Atala could 
not be seen hastening to meet us. A sudden, mysterious horror 
seized me. Approaching the cave I dared not call the daughter 
of Lopez: my imagination was equally terrified, either by the noise, 
or by the silence which succeeded my shrieks. Alarmed still more 
by the darkness which reigned at the entrance of the rock, I said 
to the missionary: ‘O thou who art accompanied and protected by 
Heaven, penetrate this gloom.’ 

‘How weak is one who is a slave to his passions! How strong is 
he who reposes in God! There was more courage in the heart of 
that monk withered away by six and sixty years, than in all the 
ardor of my youth. The man of peace entered the cave, and | 
remained outside full of terror. Soon a faint murmur like mourn- 
ful lamentations issued from the depth of the rock, and struck my 
ear. Crying aloud, and regaining my energies, I plunged into 
the darkness of the cavern * * * Spirits of my Fathers, ye 
alone know the sight which struck my eyes! 

‘The hermit had lighted a pine torch; he held it in a trembling 
hand over the couch of Atala. That beautiful and young woman, 
half reclining on her elbow, her hair hanging in wild disorder, 
looked pale as death. The drops of a painful sweat glittered on 
her forehead; her glances half languishing still sought to express 
her love to me, and her mouth tried to smile. Struck as by a flash 
of lightning, with eyes set, arms stretched, lips half-open, I stood 
immovible. Deep silence reigned a moment around the three per- 
sonages of that mournful scene. The hermit broke it first: ‘This, 
said he, will be a fever occasioned only by fatigue; and, if we re- 
sign ourselves to the will of God, he will have mercy on us.’ 

‘At these words, the suspended blood began again to flowin my 
heart, and, with the rapidity of the Savage, I suddenly passed from 
the excess of fear to the excess of confidence. But Ataladid not leave 
me there long. Beckoning sadly with her head, she drew us to her 
couch. ‘My Father, said she with a still small voice, addressing the 
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monk, Iamatthe point ofdeath. O Chactas, hear without despair the 
sad secret which I have concealed from thee, that I might not 
render thee too miserable, and that I might obey my mother. Do 
not try to interrupt me by signs of a grief which will shorten the 
few minutes I have to live. I have many things to tell, and, by 
the beatings of this heart which begins to grow cold * * * a 
mysterious icy burden which my bosom can hardly bear * * * 
I know not how to hasten rapidly enough.’ 

‘After a few moments of silence, Atala continued thus: 

‘My sad destiny began almost before I had seen the light. My 
mother had conceived me in woe; I wearied her womb, and she gave 
me birth at the extreme peril of her life: and my life was beyond 
hope. That I might be saved, my mother made a vow: she prom- 
ised the Queen of Angels that I would consecrate my virginity to 
her, if I might escape death * * * Fatal vow that hurries me 
to the tomb! I entered my sixteenth year, when I Jost my mother. 
A few hours before her death, she called me to the side of her 
couch. ‘My daughter, said she to me in the presence of a mis- 
sionary who consoled her last moments; my daughter, my daughter, 
thou knowest the vow which I have made for thee. Wilt thou be- 
lie thy mother? O my Atala! I leave thee in a world which is not 
worthy of a Christian, among idolators who persecute the God of 
of thy father and my God, the God who after having given thee 
the light of day, has preserved thee by a miracle. Ah! my dear 
child, by accepting the veil of the virgins, you do only renounce 
the cares of the wigwam, and the fatal passions which have troubled 
the bosom of thy mother! Come then, my dearly beloved, come; 
swear on that image of the Mother of the Savior, between the 
hands of the holy Priest and of thy dying mother, that thou wilt 
not betray me before the face of Heaven. Think how I have bound 
myself for thee, that I might save thy life, and that, if thou wilt 
not make good my promise, thou wilt plunge the soul of thy mother 
into everlasting torments.’ 

‘O my Mother! Why do you speak thus? O Religion which 
causes at once my misery and my joy, which ruins and which con- 
soles me! And thou, dear and sad object of a passion which con- 
sumes me, even in the arms of death, thou seest now, O Chactas, 
what has occasioned the hardship of our destiny! * * * Melting 
in tears, and casting myself on the bosom of my mother, I vowed 
all that they wished to make me vow. The missionary pronounced 
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the memorable words over my head, and gave me the scapulary, 
which binds me forever. My mother threatened me with her curse, 
if ever I should break my vows; and having charged me to keep 
the secret inviolable towards the heathen, persecutors of my relig- 
ion, she died while holding me in her arms. 

‘Idid not know at first the danger of my oaths. Full of passion, 
and a genuine Christian, proud of the Spanish blood which ran 
in my veins, I looked on the men around me as unworthy to re- 
ceive my hand; I gloried in being married only to the God of my 
mother. I saw thee, young and handsome prisoner, I was touched 
with pity at thy lot. I dared speak to thee at the funeral pile of 
the forest; then I felt all the weight of my vows.’ 

‘As Atala stopped speaking these words, clenching my fists, 
and looking at the Missionary with a threatening air, 1 exclaimed: 
See that religion about which you have boasted so much! Per- 
ish the oath which takes Atala from my arms! Perish the God who 
violates nature! Man-priest, what hast thou come here to do in 
these forests? 

‘To save thee, said the old man with a terrific voice, to subdue 
thy passions, and to hinder thee, blasphemer, from drawing down 
the wrath of heaven upon thyself. It is very natural for thee, 
young man, to complain of thy afflictions! Where are the signs of 
thy miseries? Where are the unjust trials that thou hast borne? 
Where are thy virtues which only can give thee some right to com- 
plain? What service hast thou rendered? What good hast thou 
done? Ah! unfortunate, thou displayest before me only passions, 
and thou dost dare to accuse heaven! When thou wilt have passed, 
as Father Aubry‘has, thirty years in exile beyond the mountains, 
thou wilt not be so quick to judge the designs of Providence; thou 
wilt learn then that thou knowest nothing, that thou art nothing, 
and that there is no punishment so severe, no afflictions so terri- 
ble, that the corrupt flesh did not deserve to suffer.’ 

‘The lightning which flashed from the eyes of the old man, his 
beard which shook against his breast, his thundering words, made 
him seem like a God. Overwhelmed by his majesty, I fell to my 
knees and begged his pardon for my rage. . ‘My son, he answered 
me, with an accent so sweet, that remorse stung my scul; my son, 
it is not for myself that I have rebuked you. Alas, you are right, 
my dear child: I have come to do but little in these forests, and 
God has no servant more unworthy than I. But, my son, heaven, 
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heaven is that which it is always useless to accuse. Pardon me, 
if I have offended you; but let us attend to your sister. There is 
perhaps some remedy; let us never dispair. Chactas, that is indeed 
a divine religion which has made a virtue of hope!’ 

‘My young friend, rejoined Atala, thou hast been a witness of 
my conflicts, yet however thou hast seen only the least portion; I 
have concealed the remainder from thee. No, the black slave who 
pours forth his sweat on the burning plains of the Floridas, is less 
miserable than Atala has been. Urging thee to flight, and more- 
over certain to die if thou wert parted from me; fearing to fly with 
thee in the deserts, and in the meanwhile panting for the shade of 
the woods * * * Ah! had it been necessary to quit only 
parents, friends, country! if indeed (frightful thought!) it had been 
only the ruin of my soul! but thy shade, O my mother, thy shade 
was always there, reproaching me with its anguish! I heard thy 
woes, I saw the flames of hell burning thee. My nights were 
weary and full of phantoms, my days were desolate; the dew of the 
evening dried up as it fell on my burning skin ; I opened my lips 
slightly to catch the fresh air, and the air far from refreshing, en- 
veloped me with the fire of my breath. What torment I felt to see 
thee incessantly by my side, far from all men, in the deep soli- 
tudes, and to feel at the same time an inconquerable barrier be- 
tween thee and me! To spend my life at thy feet, to serve thee as 
thy slave, to prepare thy food and thy couch in some unknown 
corner of the universe had been my supreme bliss; that bliss I 
touched, but could not enjoy. What plans have I not dreamed of ! 
What imagination has not this sad heart indulged! Sometimes, 
while fixing my eyes on thee, I was on the point of yielding to de- 
sires as wild as they were guilty: sometimes, I have wished to be 
with thee the only living creature on earth ; sometimes, feeling a 
divinity which arrested me in my frantic transports, I almost 
wished that that divinity were annihilated, provided that, clasped 
in thy arms, I could sink from abyss to abyss with the utter loss 
of God and of the world! Even in this instant * * * Shalll 
say it? At the instant when eternity is just embracing me, when I 
am going to appear before the inexorable Judge; at the instant 
when, to obey my mother, I find my virginity consuming my life ; 
Alas! by a frightful contradiction, I carry the regret along with 
me that I have never been to thee! * * * 

‘My daughter, interrupted the Missionary, your grief unsettles 
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your mind. That excess of passion to which you vicld yourself, is 


rarely just, it is not even natural; and in this respect it is less 
guilty before the eyes of God, because it springs from something 
erroneous in the mind, rather than vicious in the heart. You must 
free yourself from these transports which are unworthy of your in- 
nocence. But at the same time, my dear child, your impetuous 
imagination has alarmed you too much on the subject of your 
vows. Religion does not exact a superhuman sacrifice. Its true 
sentiment, its tempered virtues, are far above the exalted senti- 
ments and the forced virtues of a pretended heroism. If you had 
yielded, alas! a poor lost sheep, the good Shepherd would have 
sought you, to lead you back to his flock. The treasury of repent- 
ance would have been opened to you: torrents of blood are necessary 
to wash away our faults before the eyes of men; a single tear sat- 
isfies God. Cheer up, then, my dear daughter, your condition 
demands repose. Let us turn to God, who soothes all the afflic- 
tions of his servants. If, as I hope, it is his will, that you shall 
escape this sickness, I will write to the Bishop of Quebec ; he has 
the authority necessary to absolve you from your vows, which are 
only simple vows; and you will end your days near me, with Chac- 
tas as your husband.’ 

‘At these words of the old man, Atala was seized with a pro- 
longed convulsion, during which every symptom evinced a frightful 
anguish. ‘What! said she passionately clasping her hands together, 
there was a remedy! I could have been absolved from my vows !” 
— ‘Yes, my daughter, the Father answered, and you can yet be 
absolved.’—‘It is too late, it is too late!’ she exclaimed. I must 
die, at the very moment when I learn that I might have been hap- 
py! Why have I not known this holy old man sooner! To-day; 
with what happiness would I have been enraptured, with thee, with 
Chactas a Christian * * * consoled, encouraged by this sacred 
priest * * © inthis desert © * * forever * * * 0! 
it would have been too much bliss !’—*Calm thyself, said I to her, 
clasping the hand of the unfortunate, calm thyself: this happiness, 
we will soon enjoy.’—‘Never, never!’ said Atala. —Why? asked I. 
—‘Thou knowest not all, exclaimed the virgin: but yesterday * * 
during the storm * * * I was on the point of plunging my 
mother in the flames of the abyss; her curse was just on me, I was 
just telling a lie to God who had saved my life. While thou wert 
kissing my quivering lips, thou didst not know that thou wert em- 
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bracing only death!? — ‘O Ifeaven!’ exclaimed the Missionary; 
dear child, what have you committed?” — ‘A crime, my Father,’ 
said Atala with eyes all wandering: ‘but I have ruined only myself, ; 
andI have saved my mother.’ —‘Be done!’ I exclaimed, with terrific : 
suspense.— ‘Alas,’ said she, ‘I had foreseen my weakness: While 
quitting the wigwams I brought aloag with me’? * * *—‘ What?’ 
asked I with horror. — ‘Poison!’ said the Father. — ‘It is in my 
bosom!’ exclaimed Atala. 

‘The torch slipped from the hand of the hermit; I fell dying by 
the side of the daughter of Lopez; the old man ciasped us both in 
his arms, and all three, in the gloom, blended our sobs together 
over that funeral couch. ie 

‘Let us revive ourselves, let us arouse ourselves,’ spoke soon the 
resolute hermit, while lighting a lamp. ‘We are losing precious 











































moments: bold Christians, let us brave the assaults of adversity : hy 
with rope around the neck, ashes on the head, let us cast ourselves 
at the feet of the Highest, to implore his mercy, to resign our- | 


selves to his decrees. Perhaps there is yet time. My daughter, 
had you but told me last evening /” 

‘Alas, my Father,’ said Atala, ‘I searched for you last night ; 
but Heaven, to punish me for my faults, had removed you from 
me. Every antidote is now useless; for even the Indians, so skill- 
ful in the art of poisons, know no remedy for the one Ihave taken. 
O Chactas! judge of my amazement, while I have been apprehend- 
ing this blow, which was not so sudden as I expected! My love 
has redoubled my energies, my soul could not part from thee so 
soon.’ 

‘No longer now by sobs only did I disturb the recital of Atala, 
but by those impetuous transports which Savages only know. I 
hurled myself furiously to the ground, writhing my arms, and 
devowiing my hands, The old priest, with a wonderful tenderness, 
rushed from brother to sister, and lavished on us prodigal aid. In 
the repose of his heart, and under the burthen of years, he knew 
how to commune with our youthful emotions, and his religion im- 
parted to him tones even more tender and more burning, than our ff 
very passions. That priest who for forty years, sacrificed himself § 
every day to the service of God and of men in those mountains, 
does he not remind thee of those holocausts of Israel, offering up 
sacrifices on the high places, before the Lord? 

‘Alas! it was in vain that he tried to employ some remedy for 
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the maladies of Atala. Fatigue, sorrow, poison, and a passion 
more mortal, than all poisons together, conspired to ravish this 
flower from the solitude. Towards evening, the alarming symptoms 
became manifest ; a general numbness seized the limbs of Atala, 
and the extremities of her body began to grow cold: ‘Touch my 
fingers,’ said she to me; ‘do you not find them very icy?’ I knew 
not what to answer, and my hair stood on end with horror; then 
she added: ‘But yesterday, my dearly beloved, thy single touch 
made me quiver, and now I feel thy hand no more, I can only just 
hear thy voice; things in the cave vanish away one after the other. 
Is it the warbling of birds that [ hear? Has not the sun gone al- 
most down now? Chactas, its rays will be very beautiful in the de- 
sert, over my tomb?’ 

‘Atala seeing us melting in tears at these words, said to us: 
‘Pardon me, my good friends; I am very weak, but perhaps I am 
growing stronger. Yet to die so young, suddenly, when my hear; 
was so full of life! Leader of prayer, have pity on me; support me. 
Dost thou believe that my mother is tranquil, and that God will 
pardon me for what I have done?’ 

‘My daughter,’ replied the good monk, shedding tears, and 
wiping them away with his trembling and mutilated fingers ; ‘my 
daughter, all your unhappiness springs from your ignorance; your 
Indian education and the want of necessary instruction have caused 
your ruin; you did not know that a Christian could not dispose of 
his life. Console yourself then, my dear lamb ; God wi!l pardon 
you on account of the simplicity of your heart. Your mother, and 
the imprudent Missionary who directed her, have been more guilty 
than you; they have gone beyond their authority, by wringing 
from you an indiscrete vow; but may the peace of the Lord be with 
them! You all three present an alarming example of the dangers 
of enthusiasm, and of want of information on the subject of relig- 
ion. Cheer up, my chiid; he who searches the reins and the hearts 
will judge you by your intentions, which were pure, and not by 
your action, which is blamable.’ 

‘As to life, if the moment has arrived for you to fall asleep in 
the Lord, ah! my dear child, you lose very little by losing this 
world. In spite of the solitude, where you have lived, you have 
been acquainted with grief: what would you think then if you 
had witnessed the afllictions of society? If, on landing on the coast 
of Europe, your ear had been struck by the prolonged cry of 
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grief which arises from that old world? He who lives in the wig- 
wam, and he in the palace, all suffer, all mourn here below; 
Queens have been seen weeping like simple women, and one would 
be astonished at the abundance of tears contained in the eyes of 
Kings ! 

‘Is it your love that you regret? My daughter, as well might 
you weep over a dream. Know you the heart of man, and can 
you sum up the wanderings of his desire? You could sooner count 
the number of the waves which roll on the sea ina tempest? Atala, 
sacrifices, favcrs are not eternal bonds: in time, perhaps, disgust 
would come with satiety, the past would be accounted as nothing, 
and you would experience only the inconveniences of a poor and 
despised union. Without doubt, my daughter, the most perfect 
affections were those of that man and that woman sprung from the 
hand of the Creator. A paradise had been prepared for them, 
they were innocent and immortal. Perfections of soul and of body, 
they were completely fitted for each other: Eve had been created 
for Adam, and Adam for Eve. If they, however, were unable to 
maintain themselves in that state of happiness, what couple could? 
I will not speak of the marriages of the first born of men, of those 
unspeakable unions, when the sister was the spouse of the brother, 
when love and fraternal friendship were mingled in the same heart, 
and when the purity of the one augmented the delights of the other. 
All these unions have been troubled; jealousy insinuated itself at 
the primitive altar, where the kid was offered, it has reigned under 
the tent of Abraham, and in the very couches where the patriarchs 
were pleased with so much joy, that they forgot the death of their 
mothers. 

‘May you flatter yourself, then, my child, for being more inno- 
cent and happier, than those holy families of whom Jesus Christ 
was willing to descend? I spare you the details of the cares of the 
household, the disputes, the mutual reproaches, the anxieties, and 
all the secret 2fflictions which watch on the pillow of the marriage 


bed. The wife renews her pains every time, she is a mother, 


and she marries in tears. How sad is the single loss of an infant 


at the breast, to whom one has given milk, and who died on your 
bosom! The mountain has been filled with lamentations; nothing 
could console Rachel, because her children were not. These bitter 
regrets associated with human tenderness, are so strong that, in my 
country, Ihave seen noble ladies, loved by kings, quit the court to 
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bury themselves in cloisters, and mortify that rebellious flesh whose 
pleasures turn to pangs. 

‘But, perhaps, will you say that these last examples, could not 
apply to you; that the height of your ambition would be to live in 
an obscure wigwam, with the man of your choice; that you would 
seek less for the comforts of marriage, than the charms of that 
passion Which youth calls dove? Illusion, chimera, vanity, dreams 
of a diseased imagination! I myself, my daughter, I have known 
the sorrows of the heart; this head has not always been bald, nor 
this bosom so tranquil as it appears to you to-day. Trust my ex- 
perience: if man, constant in his affections, could always supply a 
sentiment always renewed, doubtless, solitude and love would equal 
it even to that of God; for these are the two eternal pleasures of the 
Supreme Being. But the soul of man grows weary, and it never 
loves the same object a long while completely. There are always 
some points at which two hearts never touch each other, and these 
points are sufficient in time to render life insupportable. 

‘In fine, my dear daughter, the great error of men, in their 
dream of happiness, is to forget that infirmity of death attached to 
their nature. We must end. Sooner or later, whatever may have 
been your bliss, that beautiful face must be changed into those 
uniform traits which the grave gives to the family of Adam; even 
the eye of Chactas would be unable to distinguish you from your 
sisters of the tomb. Love does not extend its empire beyond the 
tablet on the coffin. What do I say? (O vanity of vanities!) what 
do I speak of the power of the friendship of the world? Do you 
wish, my dear daughter, to know its extent? If a man were to re- 
turn to life a few years after his death, I doubt, whether he would 
be greeted with joy by those even who have shed most tears to his 
memory: so soon do they form other relations, so easily do they 
imbibe other habits, inconstancy is so natural to man, our life is 
such a small thing, even in the hearts of our friends! 

‘Thank divine goodness, then, my dear daughter, which has 
withdrawn you so quickly from this valley of affliction. Aiready 
the white garments, and the glittering crown of the virgins, are 
prepared for you above the clouds; already I hear the Queen of 
Angels calling you: Come, my worthy servant; come, my dove ; 
come, sit thee down on the white throne, among all those daugh- 
ters who have sacrificed their beauty and their youth to the cause 


of humanity, to the education of children, and to the master work 
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of penitence. Come, mystic rose, rest on the bosom of Jesus 
Christ. That coffin, nuptial bed which you have chosen will never 
be deceived ; and the embraces of your heavenly spouse will never 
end!’ 

‘As the last ray of day lulls the winds, and diffuses repose in 
heaven, thus the tranq! uil word of the old man soothed the passions 
in the bosom of mv beloved one. She appe vared no long r inter- 
ested in aught except my grief, and the means to help me bear 
her loss. Sometimes, she told me she would die with happiness, 
if I would promise her to dry my tears; sometimes, she spoke to 
me of my mother, of my home ; she tried to banish present grief 
from my mind, by arousing in mea grief that was past. She 
urged me to be patient, to be virtuous. ‘Thou wilt not always be 
unhappy,’ said she; ‘if heaven sends thee trials to-day, it is only to 
render thee more compassionate towards the faults of others. The 
heart, O Chactas, is like those kinds of trees which yield their 
balm to cure the wounds of men only when the iron has wounded 
them.’ 

‘When she had thus spoken, she turned towards the Missionary, 
sought from him the consolation which she had made me experience; 
and, consoling and consoled by turns, she gave and received the 
word of life over the couch of death. 

‘In the mean while the hermit redoubled his zeal. His old bones 
were reanimated by the glow of charity, and continually pre paring 
remedies, kindling the fire, -refreshin; gthe couch, he excited admiration 
by his remarks about God and about the happiness of the just. 
With the torch of religion in his hand, he seemed to precede Atala 
in the tomo, to disclose to her its hallowed mysteries. The humble 
cave was filled with the sublimity attending a dying Christian, and 
the celestial spirits were without doubt watching that scene, whcre 
religion struggled alone against love, youth, and de ath. 

Tt triumphed, that divine religion, and the first transport of 
passion might be perceived, transiormed by that victory into a holy 
solemnity which succeeded in our hearts. ‘Towards midnight Atala 
seemed to revive again to respond to the prayers which the monk 
pronounced by the side of her couch. Soon after this she tendered 
me her hand, and with a voice scarcely audible, she said to me; 
‘Son of Outalissi, do vou remember that first night when you took 
me for the Virgin of the last loves’ Singular omen of our destiny!’ 
She stopped, then she continued: ‘When I think I am quitting thee 
forever, my heart makes such an effort to revive, that 1 feel almost 
the ability to render myself immortal by the power-of my love. 
But, O my God! Thy will be done!’ Atala was silent some moments; 
she added: ‘Nothing remains for me now but to beg your pardon 
for the trouble I have caused you. I have tormented you often by 
my pride and my caprices. Chactas, a little earth cast on my 
bedy puts a world between you and me, and delivers you forever 
from the weight of my misfortunes.? — ‘Pardon you, I responded 
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drowned in tears: Is it not I who have caused all your miseries ¢” 
— ‘My friend,’ said she, interrupting me, ‘you have rendered me 
very happy; and if I were to begin my life again, still would I pre- 
fer the happiness of loving you a few moments in an unfortunate 
exile, to a whole life of repose in my own home.’ 

‘Here the voice of Atala was lost; the shades of death hovered 
around her eyes and over her mouth; her fingers wandering searched 
to touch something ; she was whispering with the invisible spirits. 
Soon, making an effort, she tried, but in vain, to unloose the little 
crucifix from ler neck; she prayed me to unfasten it myself, and 
she said to me: ‘While I was speaking to thee for the first time, 
thou sawest this cross glittering by the light of the fire on my bo- 
som; it is all I havein this world. L opez, thy father and mine, 
sent it to my mother, a few days after 1 was born. Accept from 
me then this heir-loom, O my brother! kee -p it in remembrance of 
my misfortunes. Thou wilt turn for aid to that God of the unfor- 
tunate, amid the sorrows of thy life. Chactas, I have one last 
prayer to make to thee. Friend, our union would have been short 
on earth; but after this life, there is a longer life. It would be 
awful to be separated from thee forever! I am only going to pre- 
cede thee to-day, and I go to wait for thee in the celestial empire. 
If thou hast loved me, imstruct thyself in the Christian religion, 
which tends to prepare our reunion. It performs now under thy 
eyes an extraordinary miracle, that religion, since it renders me 
capable to part from thee without dying in the anguish of despair. 
Moreover, Chactas, I want from thee only one simple promise ; I 
know too well what it costs to demand an oath of thee. Perhaps 
this vow may seperate thee from some woman more h: appy than [ 
# # # QO my mother, pardon thy daughter. O Virgin: restrain 
your wrath. I relapse in my frailties, and I deprive | ey: O my 
God, of thoughts which should be bestowed on no one but thee.’ 

‘Overwhelmed with grief, I promised Atala in time to embrace 
the Christian religion. “At thi s scene, the hermitraising himself with 
an inspired air, and extending his arms towards the vault of the 
cave: ‘It is time,’ he exclaimed, ‘it is time, to call here on God!’ 

‘Scarcely had he pronounced these words, when a supernatural 
force constrained me to fall on my knees, and bow my head on the 
foot of the bed of Atala. The priest ope ned a secret place con- 
taining a golden urn covered with a veil of silk; he prostrated him- 
self and adored profoundly. The cave appeared suddenly illumi- 

nated; the air was filled with the whispers of Angels, and the music 
of celesti al harps; and while the hermit was taking the sacred vase 
from the tabernacle, it seemed to me that God himself came forth 
from the mountain’s side. 

‘The priest opened the chalice; he took ahost white as snow be- 
tween his two fingers, and while pronouncing mysterious words, he 
approached Atala. That saint raised her eyes to heaven, in ec- 
stacy. All her sorrows seemed vanishing away. Ler whole life 
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rallied around her mouth; her lips half open, were longing with 
devotion to obtain the God concealed within the mystic bread. 
Then the divine old man dipped a piece of cotton in the consecrated 
oil; he anointed the temples of Atala; he looked a moment on the 
dying daughter, and suddenly uttered these strong words: ‘Part, 
Christian soul, go meet your Creator!’ Then raising my bowed 
head, I exclaimed, gazing on the vase which contained the holy 
oil: ‘My Father, will that remedy give life to Atala¢’— ‘Yes, my 
son,’ said the old man, falling in my arms, ‘life everlasting!’ 
Atala expired. 

‘Here, for the second time during his recital, Chactas could not 
continue. His tears fell in floods, and his voice uttered only broken 
words. The blind Sachem opened his bosom; from it he drew out 
the crucifix of Atala. ‘Behold,’ exclaimed he, ‘that badge of ad- 
versity! O René! O my son, thou canst see it! and I, I can see it 
no more! Tell me, after so many years, is not the gold on it in- 
jured! Dost thou see no trace of my tears? Canst thou discover 
the place that a saint has touched with her lips? How is it, Chac- 
tas is not yet a Christian? What frivolous reasons of policy and 
country have even to this moment detained him in the errors of his 
Fathers? No. I do not wish to wait longer. The earth cries out 
tome: When wilt thou descend in the tomb? and why art thou 
waiting to embrace a divine religion? * * * Q Earth! you 
will not wait for me long: so soon as a priest will regenerate in the 
wave this head whitened by afflictions, | hope to join Atala * * * 
But let us finish the remainder of my history.’ 

Conciusion in March Number, 


APAAAAAAMRR ME 


A VALENTINE 


I come a victim to your shrine, 
Disciple of St. Valentine, 
Freely to offer up my life 
To you, if you will be my wife; 
To quit the rounds of dissipation, 
Resign the pleasures of flirtation, 
To yield my roving heart to thee, 
My ‘meditation fancy free’, 

fy fortune, fame, my all, aye even, 
I’d almost said my hopes of Heaven. 
But would’st thou know what magic arm, 
Has drawn me with its spirit charm, 
Before the altar of thy beauty, 
To plight my vows of love and duty ? 
*Tis not the arm of common love, 
Which ties the hands, but lets us rove, 
It is an arm much more divine, 
More powerful, yet still more benign, 
How sympathetic its emotion! 
*Tis your own spirit’s pure devotien. 
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Friendship, A Vision. 
FRIENDSHIP, A VISION. 
And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 


A shade, that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves,—the wretch to weep.” 


Gol ismith. 


When I selected the subject of the present number, I was not 
aware that I should experience the slightest difficu!ty in treating 
it to my entire satisfaction. 

But not finding my thoughts to arrange themselves into the easy 
order which is usual with me on topics that have often recurred to 
my mind, nor so clear as [ had been led to expect, I gave myself 
time for reflection, and ran from book to book to see what had 
been the thoughts of others. 

In this way I pursued my enquiries to a late hour of the night ; 
and afterwards threw myseif down upon a couch to ruminate upon 
what I had read, and thus to educe the proper definition of my 
subject and the sequence of the essay. 

Cicero’s work, de amicitia, I discovered pleased me most. It 
had been fifty years since I had last read this little book at school: 
and now I felt all my youthful impressions renewed, and devoured 
its pages with the eagerness of a boy. 

Where can be found, I exclaimed, among the records of ancient 
literature, thoughts so beautiful yet so simple, or language so 
chaste and elegant? or where shall we look for so accurate a know- 
ledge of men, illustrated and enforced by analyses so perfect, and 
an erudition so varied and extensive! 

Passing from the execution of his work my mind glided insen- 
sibly into a review of the Jife and character of this great ancient 
patriot, orator, statesman and philosopher. A prodigy of 
learning from his boyhood he was courted by the lovers of letters, 
so that the wisest men of his age considered themselves honored 
by his society. * 

Bold, generous, witty, and eloquent, he enjoyed the very qual- 
ities of mind calculated to win the favor of the multitude, and to 
lift his fortunes to the highest places under the popular institutions 
of his country. 

Imbued with an ardent patriotism and an incorruptible integrity, 
there was a time when he held the confidence of his countrymen to 
a degree perhaps never surpassed in the case of any other individual. 

Ever the friend of the weak, ever the enemy of the oppresser, 
the poor, the humble, and the innocent looked up to him as their 
guardian angel; while the guilty, though rich and powerful, 
trembled in his presence, as that of the indubitable avenger of 
their crimes. 

I recalled to memory the events of his long and triumphant po- 
litical career, and was so much interested, that I almost imagined 
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myself present at that crowning scene of his greatness, when at a 
moment of tremendous peril to the repub lic, wholly careless of 
himself, he rose in the Senate chamber to pour upon the head of 
the impious Cataline, that awful rebuke which, in point of moral 
sublimity and seathing power, has no parallel in the annals of 
Roman Oratory. I saw him in fancy leading the mighty proces- 
sion from the Palatine hill down through the v/a sacra, and into 
the middle of the furem to the execution of Lentulus Cethegus 
and other conspirators: and heard ‘*the loud acclamations and 
plaudits of the people calling him the saviour, and second founder 


rt 


f Rome.”’ 

Is it possible, I silently enquired of myse If, that the friends of 
such a man should not be linked to him bv ‘‘hooks of steel?” 

Surely, his isa stamp of merit, which must bid defiance alike to 
the insinuations of private calumny, the undermining schemes of 
conspiring factions, and the unscrupulous vengeance of oflicial 
power. 

But, alas! how sadly was I to be answered by the history of this 
good man’s 8 life? 

What Plutarch has said, is, of course, familiar to us all. 

Without abandoning the cause of virtue, Cicero was soon to be 
abandoned by his countrymen. 

The idol of the people to-day, while he is yet courageously de- 
fending their rights, to-morrow they heap curses upon his name. 

Pursued by the violence of persecution, which thirsted even for 
his life, about midnight he privately quitted the city ‘‘to seek safe- 
ty in flight and exile.” 

The usual decree of banishment is pronounced him, with the 
prohibition of ‘‘fire 07 water, o7 admission into any house within 
five hundred miles of Italy.” 

The unhappy man had made his way safely as far as Hipponium, 
a town of Lucania, where lived a person named Vibius whose friend 
he had always been, and who had received an office and other fa- 
Vors at his hands. 

He confidently discloses his name to this Vibius, and solicits 
the shelter of his roof. It was in this hour of sore adversity, that 
Vibius ciosed his door against his benefactor. He next directs his 
course towards Sicily, when Caius Virginius, Praetor of the Island, 
‘‘though indebted to Cicero for considerable services,”’ forbids his 
entrance there. 

Discouraged and mortified, at the train of reflections into which 
T had fallen, I rose, and seizing the paper on which I had begun 
to write, tore it into shreds, and cast them into the flames. 

My resolution was taken, to think no more of the subject, and 
give ‘myself up to repose for the night. But on turning again to- 
wards the couch, I discovered that a person had entered the 
chamber unperceived, and was standing near me. Surprised by 
the presence of the mysterious intruder, I was about to enquire 
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Friendship 


the e: use of his unexpected visit, when [ was made but too sensibly 

aware, that it was no other than a supe rnatural being who stood 

before me. 

**Mortal,”’? he thus began to speak, ‘‘T am the Genius of the 

ast. It is given to me to know the subject of thy meditation 
he words 


‘— 
4 


‘Be silent, and listen, and when thou hast Leaedh write the 
‘which I shall give thee. In tl C first age of the worl | t] * sons of 
‘God came down and abode with the sous of men, and took unto 
‘themselves for wives the fair daughters of the earth. About this 
‘time there appeared one morning in May, in the country which is 
‘watered by the Euphrates, a young damsel of excee 
‘and loveliness. Her name was Friendship. By her own account 
‘she had come from afar, and was destined to visit every people undet 
‘the sun. She gave gifts to all she met; and such was the benig- 
‘nity of her air and the utter disintawet tedness of her whole con- 
‘duct, she Was at once the le Lg rhit of every eye, and the j A | of 
‘every bosom. In profession, she claime d to carry with her the 
‘only balm to soothe the woun le d sensibility, and heal the broken 
‘heart. To believe h r immortal, an l proclaim he ra god le ss sene 
‘to bless and to save. were simultaneous acts not attributable en- 
‘tirely to the wildness of Eastern infatuation. Sut so it wes: they 
‘reared for her a temple fast by that stream which erst had watered 
‘the garden of Jehovah, and Frie ndship enthroned and deified, 
‘assumed the reins of empire under circumstances of unexampled 
‘magnificence and splendor. Incense was burnt, peans were 
‘sung, and the shouts of a great multitude sent up the name of 
‘the new Divinity in oft repeated acclamations to the skies. For 
‘a season the sweet delusion seemed reality. The vast altar groaned 
‘beneath the accumulated and accumulating weight of the offerings 
‘of devotees, and thousands kneeling around in humble adoration 
‘besought with confidence the favor and prot ction of the goddess; 
‘to all of whom the beautiful adored vouchsafed an undistinguishing 
‘smile of approbation. The people were iztoxicated almost to mad- 
‘ness: and evén Philosophy, proud Philosophy, ventured to assert 
‘that under the auspices of Friendship mankind were blessed 
‘beyond the hopes which were offered by Aluses and the Prophets. 
‘But, dachrimabile dictu, what seemé od so fair at first turned out 
‘in the end to be but ‘‘a bright deceit.’’ It began to be discovered 
‘that the fair deity was susceptible of preferences, and had her 
‘favorites among the crowd of eager admirers. Nay that the 
‘grounds of her predilections were evidently to be referred to the 
‘warinth of devotion paid her, and the value of the offerings laid 
‘at her feet. She was observed to return a more cordia! smile to 
‘one who brought her jewels, the sapphire, the amethyst, and the 
‘ruby, than to “another who came with a sit gle basket of fruit, 
‘though it was all he had. It was even asserted that she was ac- 
‘cessible to flattery, and that half the pleasure that beamed in her 
‘eyes sprung directly or indirectly from that source. She was 
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‘sometimes unpropitious to the prayers of the great, but more fre- 
‘quently so to those of the low. But it was said at the time there 
‘was probably some good reason for this, and it must be admitted, 

‘there was wisdom in the remark. Again it was related as a pos- 
‘itive fact, O shame, shame! that one “who had offered all he had, 

‘in proof of his sincerity, came at last empty handed, and was re- 

‘jected. Doubt, suspicion, and indignation followed each other 
‘in quick succession in the minds of many: jealousies, heart burn- 
‘ings and divisions ensued; and Friendship herself condescended 
‘to mingle in the exchange of heated and bitter vituperation, till 
‘the people, rushing into a paroxism of rage and fury, tore down 
‘in one luckless hour the beautiful temple they had reared with 
‘such sacred awe and veneration, leaving not one stone upon an- 
‘ther. Friendship now driven out into the world again, wandered 
‘about, having no particular spot, which she could say she knew 
‘was her own: sojourning only in such places and for such periods 
‘as she was welcomed to stay: for now she was every where looked 
‘upon with some distrust, and received with caution. At length, 
‘the spring was gone,and summer was gone, and autumn was gone, 
‘—the cold blasts of winter set in to blow, — and Friendship im- 
‘prudently venturing into a mountainous region, perished in a 
‘snow storm, to which she was exposed. The. sequel of the story 
‘is this. By an order of the great king who ruled with temporal 
‘sway in those parts of the earth, a post mortem examination of 
‘the supposed immortal took place in the presence of the most 
‘learned anatomists of the age and country. ‘heir report was 
‘carefully preserved in the royal library, an extract whereof, O thou 
‘of little sight, I will rehearse for thy instruction. It runs as fol- 
‘lows. We proceeded to examine the heart of the deceased. We 
‘found there all parts of the heart of another person. ‘The seats 
‘of many passions, and among them pride, jealousy, envy, avarice, 
‘love and vanity were visible to the naked eye. ‘The part allotted 


‘to selfishness was as large as in a common heart. ‘The seat of 


‘life we observed particularly. It was surrounded by certain very 
‘subtle humors and essences, whose warm and invigorating’ nature 
‘under the proper stimulus, constituted the life-giving principle. 
‘These it appeared by the intricate and ingenious connexions, 
‘ducts and fibres were made to assume the highest possible life-in- 
‘spiring efficacy at the touch of prosperity, wealth, fortune, Xc. 
‘on the contrary they were instantly converted into deadly 
‘poisons, that extinguished life at the presentation of poverty, 

‘misfortune, adversity. The whole construction indicated that the 
‘deceased had been a person of tender and delicate constitution, 
‘adapted to flourish in a warm and luxurious climate; while her 

‘health must rapidly decline in a cold one. It is proper to state, 

‘in relation to this extraordinary person, that the foregoing account 
‘of her death and post mortem examination, was soon after dis- 
‘credited by a large number of the children of men whose descen- 
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‘dants are to be found at the present time scattered everywhere 
‘through the earth. These still continue to assert her immortal- 
‘ity, and pay to her all becoming adoration. ‘They believe that 
‘after the destruction of her earthly temple, disgusted at the follies 
‘of men, she sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again, 
‘leaving behind her only her mantle as a pledge of her affection to 
‘such as still adhered to her: and, that though in a human form, 
‘she is no longer present in this lower world, her unseen spirit 
: ‘still walks the earth strenghtening the faith, and brightening the 
% ‘hopes of her followers.” 
* The reader will readily imagine that such a recital, so averse to 
: all the sympathies of my nature, not a little rivetted my atten- 
tion, at the same time that it filled my breast with the most dis- 
tressing emotions. 
Availing myself of what appeared to be only a temporary pause 
in the discourse I made bold enough to ask: Is it true then, O 
Genius of the Past, that this Friendship which we mortals so much 
prize—this Friendship that we are wont to regard as the brightest 
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and fondest conception of youth, as it mounts into life, save only 
é its young love-dream, this Friendship that we have been taught to 
: look upon as the sweetest consolation of age, as it sinks into death 





save only the immortal consolations of religion, is, after all, a mere 
delusion, a miserable cheat? O Genius, Genius! 

In the midst of my perturbation, I awoke, and was greatly re- 
joiced to find that my supernatural visitor was but a vision of the 
night, and his story but the figment of the dreamer’s fancy. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF VOSS.) * 


Epigram. 
To a good Friend. 










Thou speakest ill to all of me, 
And I speak well to all of thee; 
Yet disbelieved alike are we. 
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NOTE ON ART.—Why may not St. Louis rival Cincinnati with the charms of Art? Where are our Long- 





worths ? For Art cannot flourish without the warm smile of patronage, and some material evidence of its sincerity. 
Think of the houor gained by Cincinnati, fostering tbe genius of Powers and of Powell. A gentleman of this city has 
allowed us the privilege of giving a cut of a painting, purchased by him of Bingham, which ww considered by many 
superior to its predecessor, “Ihe Jolly Flatboatmen’, published by the ‘American Art Union.” The Capitol of 





Missouri may be expected in our March Number. This mouth we have been obliged to resort to Cincinnati work, 
fur the picture of Kossuth. Grosvenor, the artist, who executed this work, has distinguishe i himself by marks of ge- 
nius aud simplicity combived. The glaace of ‘Philosophic Melancholy’, which may be seen iu the histury aud in the 
speeches of the noble Hungarian, is caught admirably aud very happily rendered by the artist. This picture mirrors 
to us our idea of the Hungarian Hero. 
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American Railway Times. We take pleasure in placing this valuable Journal 
upon our List of Exchanges. The Railway interest has become an element of s o 
much importance in the economy of the American people that Railway Journals 
are not less necessary to one who desires to be well informed upon general sub- 
jects than political or commercial papers. The “Railway Times’ 1s published 
weekly, at Boston—price $3 per annum.— We cordially commend it to the pat- 
ronage of the West. 
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| ‘HU STE R & CO.—Stock of German, 
. Enelish, French, &c. Books, FE 

ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and a 1- 
tionery, ee " Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street. - Louis, Mo. 


August, 1851. 


€runks. 


PI ee NSK I, Prer um Trunk M ker. 
M. tantly on hand, at wholesale and 
l, ss made to orde: t the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Tru s, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired inthe best manner. Call 
and exami for yourselves before buving 
elsewhere, as Lam dete to sell as low 





2s any house in the trade t all risks, No. 42 

North Second street [ Westside. ] between 

Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1551. 
A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 


L. G. JEGFY 


R 
RS. 


A. B. - ATHROP & Co. 
3 ANUPFACT URERS d wholesale and re- 
I tail dealers in TRUNKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 


sonnet Boxes, &c. 
Constantly on hand at istern Prices 














(fo ASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manulacturers of all 


trade. 
it the 

tre. St. 

1851. 


king Boxes for the ec 
Depot and Ottice No. 60 Third stree 
“Trunk Emporium” Old Thes 
Louis. Mo. April, 


kinds of Pac 








opposite 


Architects 


SMITH, Surveyor and Eom 
) Surveys made with 
patch in any part of the city or country 
Maps tructed, and Pians and Estim 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Ottice: North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
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iccuracy and des- 


; also, 


cons ites 
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‘LOR \ GARD EN. ‘This establishmer yn- 
4 

tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 

not excelled perha s by any in the United 


I 


ROSES alone ti 3 


ere are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with s sof rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 


States. Of 


ecime 


the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 


A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers a id most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 
year. 


April, 1351. G. GOEBEL. 


Stoves. 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE 


BROTHER. 





BRIDGE & 





y ANUFACTURERS of | ce’s Patent 
*American Air-Tight”’ “Empire”? and 
“VY ctory?” Premium Cooki Stoves, { 
every variety of Wood ui Coul heating 
toves. a te, Copper, Sheet 
tron, Iro tools, machines, 
also, Mant yells improved Pa- 
ent Cary 
ILES F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 
(y celebrated pri ¢ eminm cooking stoves; 
| also, Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet lion, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, W ehouse No. 163 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, nearthe water works. 2 








Instruments. 


stlathe natical 


Jj BLAT' NE R, Mat 
ee. | it maker, Dealer in 
‘ 


Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 





instrume! 


tvis and 


cond street, between Pine and Olive. St. Louis, 
Mo., manuiactures, and has always on ban 

Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelli Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, y-glasses, 


Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 


ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Hait Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glas-es, Hydro- 
meters oi silver and glass, hydromet rs for 
acidsand salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, Ac., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 


ments; Pocket, Dissecti nd self- 
injecting cases; ‘| 
Syringes, large and 
cets: 


> Cupping 
Shears. il 


small, Scarifiec 


SIZeS85 


ivior’s 
tors, Lan 


Forceps: Turnkeys; large Seales aud 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Se ile 8 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pi - Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. % \| the above In- 


struments repaired at short notice best 


manner. 


in the 


Hardware. 


\ TILSON & BROTHERS, Wholesale 
ers in Hardware, corner of 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Deal- 
Main and 
Manufacturer of 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such 
per Pipes for Steamboate and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper 


P WONDERLY, Copper, 

as Cop- 
ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
curner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Sfeamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
alwavs on hand, wholesale and retail. 


—§ ats. 


Cc. BEN NEDICT, D. PEARCE; 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
| AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 
s 





wholesale dealers in Huts, Caps and 
traw Goods, No. 1.0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 


HENWOOD, Hat manufacturer, No, 7% 
Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















ie 
Pa 
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Saddlery. 


] EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle. Har- | 


ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 











|  Sashionable Goods 


TTHE undersigned takes the liberty of in- 
forming you that he has removed his place 














sale and retail, No. ees street, corner of | of ness to Quive street, a few doors above 
Pine, opposite the P| s House, St. Louis. | M h side. in the Exchange Building, 
— : ind three doors ove Messrs. KE. W. Clarke & 
- . . Co's llouse, Where he is now open- 
Commissions. in continue to receive during the 
Spriy ths, e and full assortment of 
H. W. LEFFINGWELL, R. S. Exxiotr, | the most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
Notary P ic Com'r of Deeds. | ine, f entler *s wear; and where he wi 
T EFFING WELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate | >¢ Pplé ‘ ‘ friends ad custom- 
L Dealers, Auctiones d Conveyancers, | sa ‘ s with them. and assure- 
I t street. St. Louis. Mo. Real | @! ev ‘ r him with their pat - 
s 1Vé sale, o I ‘ eceive | aont t 2 
8 uli b $ written dj *** S ie ene to pie € Ve re- 
take Maps of the city | spect your obedient sé ‘. 
sce the office, an i- | ‘ SHELTO? 
e ¢ ge. Surveyin | . 
. ~ . 
me rn Goods, 
‘\ENERAT. AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for | 
J public lands, real estate, military lan | gre KING & CO., whol e Dry ¢ 8 
Warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of dealers, 131 nd 1 Main stree Ste 
titles, amicable collection of debts, nd all | Louis. Job P. Do , St. Louis, Wylley hing, 
other business within the legitimate sphere of | do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


an Agent's duties, 


{ARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commis er of Deedsar 

Depositions for all the North-wester1 
Missouri included. October, 18 1. 


1 States 


aAttornens. 


( ‘LOVER & CAMPBELL, late of Palmyra, 
J Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, M 





Attorne y and 
No. 56 Pine 
th it of the Clerk 


age be LOUGITBOR 
’ Counsellor t I 
street, near Third, (adjoining 


{the Supreme Court. 





ol 


il’ F. RISK & FALLER, Attorneys at 


i - Law, office—No. 15 North Chestnut st., | 
(2 doors west of the Republican building,) St. | 


Louis, Mo. 


k HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
- dence, Mo. Othce over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dailam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. c. Price, 
. Hough, Jetierson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 


George W 

Watson, M. 

Louis, Mo. 
Leather. 

OHN C. MEYER, Dealer in Hides. Leather 

e Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 

street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Suruiiure. 
( W. JEROME, wholesale and retail dealer 
e and manufacturer of Cabinet Furnitu: 
Chairs. bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 458, 
Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 
Louis, , Mo. 


W M. M. Ww ARL ow, proprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willo w ware, &ec. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended, 

New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ang Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





| ("how, McCREERY & 
ers in Drv (. ‘ VO. 
Louis, Mo. W man Cre 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Harg 





m Re. Me 

line, ( haries D. Appleton. 

\V OODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale deal- 
ers Dry Gout ,~ No. 756 M 1 street, 


| 
ME cule, Blo. dames Weodts m 1. 
tier isty, Robert K. Woe ° 


fruit Crees. 


AND SHRUBBERY, 


ed, at their f 
[This estabiishment is lo- 
South of St. Louis, Mo. 
s hes innit 
one half mile of the es- 
ery nad Gardens re 








cat visit the es- 
themselves ln 
} the public to tl I 
re I that one of the 
rson.) has been ¢ { 
ss f the ] twe - 
vears; during that time he s tested many of 
the varieties now growing. ‘his. with the 


issurance oT 
crease the nur 


dd to their to year. fur- 
nishes a stre ons Wishing 
to make ch« i t they 


can always | : 
will be as re nable a similar estab- 
lishment E en desired 
trees will be 





large in the 


$; packes 


e, | city or on steambhoa i in good order 
for their destination. 
7 All letters lressed he Jone Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James oe rson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attenti 
JOHN SIG ERSUON & BROTHERS. 





Paper Warehouse 


SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WAREL- 
HOUSE, 

MOS TI. SCHULTZ, No. 126, North Main 

street, St, Louis, opposite the Bank. 

Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 

tionery. 








Banking Gouses. | 


JAGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Kx- 
change on the Kast and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Baaking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 





OKBR, RENICK & CU., bankers and ex- 
L change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west | 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 





VHN J. ANDEKSUN & CU., bankers and 
J exchange dealers on the nerth-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sate at the lowest rates. 


A. BENUIST & CU., bankers and ex- 
| % change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 


JAS. Ee FRANCISCUS 
J. H. BILLING. 

ASKELL & CO., bankers and exchange 

I dealers, corner of Main and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exehange on all 

the eastern, western and southern cities; all 

kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 


8. MASKELL. 


ver. 

y}> Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. ie 

i FrColiections made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. , 

1} Interest allowed on deposits on time, or 
to be checked for at sight. 

x Lhe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
LO OOOO OOO oes 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Siater, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, he ~ing new 





oompl: ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is weil 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with disjatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


Brushes. 
DINGS & CO., importers of German, 
« French and English FancyGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 





College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualify ing 
themselves for the practical duties of’ the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,”? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo, 


Oe 
JJaper Hangings. 








jour S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
@ son) No. 54* 4)’ Pine street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and wu large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
Particular attention paid to estimating om 
houses or steamboats. November. 





\ JOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 


Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces 
window shades, marble, marroquin, Gold an 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils; paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 1850. 
SLOELELO LOLOL BOOnnnnnnnm™s 


Records. 


JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 18961. 





fyorse Shocing. 





OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse -hoer 

in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 

as usual pay particular attention to the various 

diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 

guarantee togive general satisfactionin either 
of the above departments. 





To As G RBY, Blac ksmith and Iron 

Worker, Ne. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
coustantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Miniag Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Pieket Pins. ~$"Blacksmith work for 
'jousebuilders, at the lowest prices. Jp7He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


Soundvp. | 


\W ASHINGTON FOUNDRY, corner of Se- 
cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding machines, 
and a large and superior stock of machine 
cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union, 

All orders from the country will meet with 

prompt attention. 
J. T 


DowD ALL & CO. 

T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
woop. H. B. HAWKINS. 

Missouri Foundry. 
SS WOOD & CU., manufactur- 

ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Plumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Ottice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Fizhth street. June, 1851. 
SODA ese" 


~ 
Saws and Scales. 
ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
KE, GAGE & CO., manufacturers of every 
description of Saws and Scaies. Factory 
on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 
Ware-rvom No. 86 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 


8s. J. SMITH. 
w. D. 





Roun CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
Joun RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER.- 
ki AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 

streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 

~ 


Lithographic Establishment. 


CHAEKFEF & BRO., No, 7i Market street, 
» St. Louis, Mo.,. are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest size 1 lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr-ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerroty pes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cards, diplomas, music, ma. i- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank wiils, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills ef lad- 
ing, maps. town plats, &c. 

1} They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
practiced. 








Ins surance. 


OME MUTUAL FIRB AND MARINE 
I INSURANCE Co. of St. Louis, netwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock notes now on hand 
amount to $390, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endersers. Ottice, No. 120 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
Kern. 

ISAAC L. GARRISON, 
D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 
PHILANDER SALISBURY, 


President. 


Sec*y. 


PPP 


Shoes. 


Poots 


JOHN HOW. 
ROBT. COOK. 





WM. CLAFLIX. 
JNO. As ALLEN. 


H°w: CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &c., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bamk,) St. Louis, 
Mo. April, 1551, 


Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 


ASHINGTON Avenue and l4th street,south side, 

St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds, 

Also, Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate, 
N. B,—Slitting and Planing done here. 


G. A. BAUER, 
OOD-ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 
stairs, (betweon Main & Second str., opposite the 

City Hall,) St. Leuis, Mo. Every deseription of 

Wood Cuts, Portraits, Fac-similes, Buildings, Type, 

Labels, Borders. Notary Seals, &c. &e. I would re- 

commend myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 

ces, the finest work that can be done in this city. 
Proofs of my work can be seen at my office. 


POO 





TO THE LADIES. 


R. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 
and the Latics more particularly, that he has 
taken the store, corner of line & Fourth streets, un- 
der Planters’ Soune, to which he will remove hie es- 
tablishment for False Hair, ofevery varie y, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &e. &e. Mr. Pignero has recent! ly 
received from the East a large and select lot of Wigs, 
Cues, and False Hair, manufactured in every style 
and tosuit every taste. He begs for an examinatwn 
of hia stock. The Gentlemen's Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon will remain atthe old stand, opposite 
the Planters’ House. 


- 


~~ 


Roofs. 


\ M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 

Je of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept ¢onstantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the cou: try who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofirg. 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, st. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from ly to IL e’clock, a. 
Mw,and4to5 p.m 





Land Agency Notice. 


ORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
in the Supreme Court; 
oOngress; to prose- 
against the 


Commissioners 


\\ to practice Luw 


to attend to cuses belore ( 
cute Claims and settle 
Departments and Boards of 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, le es and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; ' funds in 


sccounts 


to make investments ol 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
Califurnia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

73> Communications prepaid, addressed to 
W. G. SNeETHEN, 5, Carrol, Place, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 


prompt attention. 


LBB LOLI OW COW ennnenrnnwornwowww er 
fes. 


~ 


~ 


M 


streets, continue to manulactur 
establishment, all kinds of plainand ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vauits, iron winduw shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in faei, any thing which can be 


formed of iron. 


*MURRAY 
Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 


& DORMAN, Iron Railing | 


e at the above | 


Book Printing. 


I'OuK ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Jo 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 
| street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 
| Mo. e 

oa —— ————- 7 —EE 

|} (YZARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
Ae Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 


PA PLP ALLL PPL NLD dE 
Clothing. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, -t. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 


A 


own 


sible prices. 

\ y. i. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
\ e ern Clothing Lmporium, wh ind 
retail, No. i24 Seoond street, corner of Vine. 
| Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York 


olesale 


| PARDDARAADRRAAAAADAAAAAAALD 
¢ on 
| ftlanufacturers. 
| WOOLEN MILL, Canton I! ine 
| PIPER & EVERETT, Manufacture: 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Biankets. 
Nor. 15th, 180]. 














—<————— ene — — 


_E. F. DIETZ, _ 
BOOK - BINDER, 


' 
2 Mh, i, 








= BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, | 
(G/AED BOX MAEER,@) 


Cr—"NO. @ NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO.—~_—_) 
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fas West songs CLA, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY.. 


CH 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


OOO a LO Oe l OO 


M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors. 


LL et lt 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 





“PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 


rt rte 





Tus Wesrern Jovnnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. _ 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illastrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done; or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

&a Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will bé made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

22" Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 
the work for one year. 
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